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ORIGINAL @UTLINE SKETCHES. 


THE LABOURS AND LOVE OF WALTER AUSTIN. 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS.——CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


Watrter’s freaks and pranks were like the sparks flung off by the 
wrizontal rocket, which yet drives right onwards to its socket with 
yn merrant truth. He trod the path of his pre-appointed purpose 
vith a firm directness which nothing could divert or stay. We 








save stated that before his entry into college he had devoted him- 
«if for some time to the study of the law. He had, in truth, made 
sich progress in that science, as to have become a well-informed 
common lawyer. He had thoroughly mastered, almost to verbal | 
semory, the comprehensive order of the commentaries—gathered | 


e erratic learning and pursued the scholastic ingenuity of Coke— | 
veen illuminated by the noble understanding of Gilbert, and been | 
sstructed by the fine logic of Fearne, and the accurate arrangement | 
of Cruise. This study, after his matriculation, he followed no | 
farther, except to give an annual perusal to Blackstone, whose | 
calm and lustrous possession of his subject “ filled him with a mix- | 
wre of delight and despair.”’* It was his cue, at present, to deal only 
with those departments of science which would be ancillary to his 
future profession ; or which, being necessary to the adornment of 
his mind, could not conveniently be taken up in subsequent years. 
The first topic which engaged him was English history : this he 
The main stream of his 


thoroughly conquered and possessed. 
aguiries he pursued in Hume—in spite of every rival, the only 
one whom England will accept for her national historian. But he 
did not neglect the parallel researches of other great authors ; 
among whom he most admired the learning of Turner and the 
udgment of Hallain—was most instructed by Lingard, and most | 
amused by Henry : nor did he undervalue the wonderful revelations 
He knew the im- | 


{ D'Israeli, or the solid discussions of Coxe 
port of every statute bearing on the law since Magna Charta, and 


the regnal year in which it was passed—a most needful informa- 
He endeavoured to ascertain what pecu- 


on to the barrister 
arities in the condition and wants of the nation had produced each || 
soecessive enactment, and to discover how far and in what way | 
the law, throughout the whole of its progress, had been modified 
and moulded by the interests of society, in order that he might 
know towards what direction its principles were now tending, and 
what was the spirit that was now occupying its frame ; and in this | 
ine field of philosophy he found a serviceable guide in Dalrymple’ | 
Essay on Feuds. He then went thoroughly into the learning of 
be feudal law, as it existed in France in the tenth century, and as | 
was brought in the next age into England as a whole. For the 

ustory of that system he preferred the reasonings of Montesquieu, | 
Muratori and Sismondi, to the more popular theories of Wright and 

For the jurisprudence of the system he went directly 


Blackstone. 
tothe Liber Feudorum, and drew from that source all that could 

be found less satisfactorily stated in Herve, Bouquet, Craig and 

Spelman. The illumimation thrown by this buried knowledge upon | 
the dim galleries and winding passages of the still-living temple 

of the common law might have been compared to that which from 

the uncovered coffin of the old Scottish magicians was flung over 

the screens and clustered columns of Meirose. 


1 would you had been there to see 
How the light burst forth full glonously. 


From these he turned to the fields of literature for an improve- 
ment and accomplishment which he knew the leisure of his later 
days would not afford. He made his mind and memory familiar 
with the Flemish pictures of Chaucer—with Spencer, at once the 
Lorraine and Raphael of our verse—the organ-tones of Milton— 
with Shakspeare, whose voice was like the wind, now song whis- 
pering through groves of myrtle and bowers of roses, now blowing 
clear and strong amongst the haunts of men, wafting ships and | 
turning the useful mill, and now sounding the thunder-tramp of 
the tempest; or, like the sky, whose openness now reveals all 
heaven, and now is filled with exhalations from the earth, gilded 
with celestial hues, and anon is dark with the passionate gloom of 
the storm, from whose lightning-scrawled terrour there yet de- 
seends the cleansing shower ; or, like the water, which successively 
decomes the piping brook, the lake, the valued river, and the fear- 
ful cataract—and Jonson, the scholar’s darling and the best in- 
Structor of the man of taste—Dryden, the manly and the mighty, 
exalted in his sentiments, and powerful in his stvle—and Shirley, 
the last writer of English. The great prose authors of England | 
teceived also at his hands that equal devotion which they merited ; | 
Sydney, whose genius, in the “ Defence of Poesy,"’ outstripped the 
refinement of England by two centuries—Bacon, whose language 
is ich with the gathered wealth of the most discursive intellect | 
that nature ever fashioned—Hobbes, with his strenuous thoughts, 





* This is the expression applied by Chancellor Kent to a particular 
of the commentaries, and is one of those captivating sallies of 
Sewete which give an indescribable interest to his work. 


/ action, and the habits of a man of business. 
the same party with most of his class ; they were overflowing with 


the professors 


which thev had attained therein 
tion—let 1 be a moral dignity or an intellectual weakness—that 


him even in that small calling 
few act from a single motive, and there are scarce any plans of 
policy that are not aided and attended, and in truth suggested, by 
some hidden passion that works beneath them—that had occasioned 
his double aspect while at college; and now, remembering that he 
had, with the smallest finger of his left hand, plaved a stronger 
game than all the others with the whole devotion of their strength, 
he felt an unmitigated centempt for the irregularity of conduct in 


of attending at an office. 


| and words like steel—Clarendon, whose style was as stately as his 
character, and as pure as his principles—Swift, in thought and ut- 
terance, the very personation of the British character—and John- 
| son, as kingly in his conceptions as kingly in their discovery. Over 
these, the young student hung by night and by day, until his own 


mind was expanded with something of their breadth of being, and 
strengthened with a portion of their eternal vigour 


he caught that generous sentiment and lofty hope, which prove our 
severed life a spark of immortality; from them he learned to win 
that never-sinking isle of spiritual consciousness, which sets our 
moral nature safe against the domestic treasons of our daily life, the 
From them he knew the 


craft and guile and selfishness of men 
might and the eternity of mind. By them he was taught the reality 


of truth and the godhood of virtue. It was this fine tutelage that 


kept the mind of Walter Austin untainted amid the neighbourhood 


of habits and purposes which might else have soiled his purity 
they knit into his spirit a strength and height which made his arti- 
fices of reputation seem too trifling to fix into his thoughts, and 


they linked to his daringness of aim an elevation of heart and glance 


” 


which ** made ambition virtue 


The time had now arrived when Walter should leave college 


to prosecute the study of the law in a neighbouring city, and fit 
himself practically for the business of life 
diploma, which he declined taking, as a thing of no value 


From them 


They offered him a 


He 


thought that the learning which could not be proved except by a} 


written certificate, was worth but little ; and he held that the only 
“degree” that avails in action, is that which is written in the mind, 
the spirit and the speech. He went off with the reputation of a 


reckless devil, brimful of genius and odd knowledge, but running 


; over with eccentricity ; a man who might do anything, but who, it 


One of the 
professors kindly undertook to give him a parting harangue on the 


was nine chances out of ten, would do nothing at all 


subject of his mental dissipation, and of the capacity for excellence 
which he naturally possessed, but which he had irretrievably lost 
by his irregularity at college. ‘‘ Perhaps,” replied Walter, as the 


paternal harangue was ended, ‘‘ perhaps, you may hear of me, yet 


That character—totus, teus atque votundus—with which Walter 


really left this place of four vears’ residence, was as different from 
this external one, as the bright, smooth and rounded pear! is variant 


He 


from the sharp, rough, and shapeless shell that covers tt 


it, strenuous in spirit, keen in intellect, boundless m the range of 


his knowledge, and inexhaustible in the fervour of his hope. Life, 
with its ambitions, its toils and its rewards, lay clear before him ; 
to one, he brought a heart and hand that would fight nowhere but 
in the van of nations; to another, an understanding patient of the 
severest effort, and a frame often tried in labours equal to the 
longest difficulties of business ; to the third, a temper to be com- 
forted by success, but not vexed by failure : to all, a deep, earnest 
and unflinching soul. 

The part which Walter had assumed had been played out; it 
had served its purpose, and a new stage was to be entered upon 
From that moment he threw it utterly aside, and resolved to pre- 
sent himself to mankind in the strong, serious and manly reality of 
his genuine nature. He determined, at once, to show himself pos- 
sessed of the intellect of a man of power, the temper of a man of 


He left the college in 


boyish affectation and raw attempts to play the man—dull lies of 

pranks they had not committed, and stupid jokes about quizzing 

For these persons, their characters and their pur- 
] i 


poses, Walter cherished an ineffable contempt He thoroughly 


despised the whole range of interests in which they were occupied, 
and he had a more vehement scorn for the fiddling proficiency 


Walter had that sort of disposi- 


he would not permit himself to despise any man for the littleness 
or lowness of his pursuit, until he was certain that he could exceed 


It was this feeling, in part—for 


which his companions soughi to glory. 


On his arrival in the city, Walter entered his name as a law- 


student with one of his friends, but he had no notion of wasting his 
| cash by feeing a legal instructor, or his tune by the formal mockery 
With books at hand, he knew that he 
| could instruct himself in all the principles of the science, and with | 
| the courts before him as a living study, he felt assured that he could 
| make himself familiar with its practice. 
j which was to be his solitary home for three years, and then he sat || 
| down to his toils. His momings he gave up to an attendance at! fidence—the greatest of all talents 


He hired a smal! office, 


except the decisions of the bench 


the courts, followmg, m his use of that means. the plan which 


Plowden has so interestingly sketched as his own procedure, m 
Besides and ready 


knowledge which this gave him, it made him acquainted with a 


the preface to his commentaries the close 
vast number of people, and taught him ease and boldness im dealing 
with men. For the rest of the day, his hours were devoted with a 
vigorous enthusiasm to the study of cares 

His youthful exercises had given him a distinct notion of the 
great outlines of the law, and a clear view of the departments into 
the 


Possessed of this coup d’ar of the field 


which the suggestions of theory and dictates of conscience 
before 
He be- 
heved the cases to be the alphabet of the profession, by the aid of 
Ex- 


cepting, therefore, a few books hke Bracton, Fitzherbert, and the 


have divided ut 


him, he resolved never again to open a modern text-book 
which he could best spell out the syllables of the science 


Institutes, which, m their mere authority carry with them a judicial 
weight, he forswore everything in the way of legal mformation, 
He was of opinion, also, that 


almost every science is best studied historically; and the law, 


especially, which re sults from a gradual accumulation of principles, 
and seme of whose rules rest exclusively upon remote decisions, 
seemed to him most fittingly pursued according to the progress of 
time. Its growth has followed the fortunes of society ; it has en- 
larged as the refinements of civility have extended, and grown sub- 
tle that 


maxim which m earlier davs was perspicuous and simple, has be- 


as the interests of commerce have waxed complicate 


|; come perplexed by distinctions and sapped by exceptions 


! 


left | 


| of the 


; with such 


| which his country and time demanded 


Walter first took up the reports of Coke and Plowden—lakes of 


old law—enrtched 


by a hundred tributary streams of 
In the he found 


and if the arguments and decisions 


forensic 


that 


tra- 


dition and scholastic logie former almost 
every case was a leading one; 
latter—by far the ablest reporter that the English courts 
have ever known—related to poimts now somewhat antiquated, 
they vet presented such specimens of orderly learning and exqui 
site dialectic, as afforded a noble d sciplne for the mind From 
these he went back to the eleven Year Books, and im those vol- 
umes, now closely sealed treasures to the modern practitioner, he 
found more lumimous and satisfactory expositions of the roots and 


The 


of that day were men, who, careless of pleasure and unacquamted 


ground of the law than any later discussions afford judges 


with polities, spent the labour of their days im settling principles, 
and the conversation of their leisure im trying their application ; 
who heard and argued and considered every case that came Up. 
conscientious obstinacy of diligence, that last 


at no 


doubt could be suggested and no difficulty contrived Following 
the order of chronology, the student then descended through every 
volume of reports that lay between that period and the present 
Hobart and Holt 


Which no 


He hung with delight over the judgments of 


imbodiments of the common law, and names future 


name has shadowed—traced with a painful admiration the noxious 


} 


sophistry and fatal eloquence of Manstield ; and was gladdened to 


his inmost heart by the mgorous strength and severe exactness of 
Lord Ke nyon 


had wandered im pursuit of the chimera, “ common 


He marked the deviations from system into which 
the last age 


sense,”’ and the returns to scrence which verv recent times have 


witnessed, when law has again “ lifted its head aloft.” In « xplo- 


ring the kindred courts of equity, the first work which attracted his 


attention was Lord Bacon's Reading on the Statute of Uses—the 


greatest law-book that was ever written, and displaying a compre- 
ol 


Thence he passed hastily on 


hension of understanding and an mgenuity intellect which ne 
scientific treatise has ever rivalled 


till equity began to assume a definite form in the time of Lord 


Nottingham: from that time his attention was arrested by a series 


ol masteriy decisions, ermbracit gy the magnuihcent 


expositions of 


Hardwicke—the calm and pure determinations of Camden—the 
great decrees of Thurlow, and the far greater ones of Grant—the 
transcendant, wonderful judgments of Eldon. ‘To what farthest 


height the human understanding can arnve, # not known to him 
who has never studied the decisions of Hardwicke, Grant and Eldon 

When. at the end of three years, Walter Austin had finished 
this course of reading, he felt that he was thoroughly furnished for 
his profession ; that no novelty could surprise, and no difficulty 
puzzle him In carefully reading every case that had been adjudged, 
he knew that he had gone through all the knowledge that the law 
contamed; and as for the arrangement and retention of this learn- 
ing, he could trust his mind and memory for that. The pring iples 
which he had acquired did not le m his mtellect im an abstract 
shape ; but having taken them from actual life, they held a practice! 
form. By such learning the lofuest ambition was justified. ‘To 
such a person it was scarcely a presumptuous feeling that even at 
wealth and honours of life in vested 
remainder Ile 
possessed, im copious and refined degree, the peculiar talents 


and he possessed sel{-con- 


that time he possessed all the 
they were his then, to be enjoved thereafter 
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HISTORICAL RESEARCHES. 


MEMOIRS OF FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. 


BY MKS. JAMESON 





ISABELLA OF CASTILE. 
Snovtp we seek though the pages of history for the portrait of 
a sovereign such as the Supreme Spirit of Good might indeed own 
for his vice-regent here on earth, where should we find one more 
blameless and beautiful than that of Isabella? or should we point 
out a reign distinguished by great events—events of such magni- 
tude as to involve in their consequences, not particular kings and 


nations, but the whole universe, and future ages to the end of 


time—where could we find such a reign as that of Isabella, who add- 


ed a new world to her hereditary kingdom! or did we wish to prove 


that no virtues, talents, graces, though dignifying and adorning a 
double crown and a treble sceptre ,; nor the possession of a throne 
fixed in the hearts of her people; nor a long course of the most 


splendid prosperity, could exempt a great queen from the burden of || in pressing this marriage 


head ; upon the reading of the second article, the count of Placentia 
|| snatched away the sword of justice ; at the third article, the count 
of Benaventé tore the sceptre from its hand; and at the close of 
| the last article, Don Diego de Zuniga hurled the image from the 
throne, and as it rolled in the dust, the whole assembly gave a 
shout of execration—the next moment the young Alphonso, brother 


to Henry, was raised to the vacant seat of power, and proclaimed | 


king ; he was then about twelve years old. This sublime farce, 
or pantomime, or whatever else it may be called, had not the effects 
that it was expected to produce. Henry raised a large army, and 
opposed his brother's party ; but a negotiation was set on foot, 
| and the marquis of Villena, who was at the head of the malcontents, 
proposed, as one article of reconciliation, the marriage of Isabella 
with his brother Pachéco. The feeble Henry consented, but Isa- 
bella, then about fifteen, resisted a union which she deemed degra- 


| ding to her rank. She had also a personal dislike of the man pro- 


posed to her, and who, in spite of her open repugnance, persisted | 


The king, urged by Villena, was on the 


aed 


|| Toledo advanced to the statue and lifted the royal crown from its |! toils of war ; his mouth was handsome and gracious in its expres- 


sion; his voice sharp ; his speech quick and fluent. His courage 
|| was cool and undaunted, not impetuous ; his temper close and un- 
yielding, and his demeanour grave ; his ambition was boundless. 
but it was also selfish, grasping, and unchecked by any scruple of 


principle, any impulse of generosity ; he had great vigour of mind 
and great promptitude in action, but he never knew what it was to 
be impelled by a disinterested motive ; and even his excessiy, 
bigotry, which afterward obtained for him and his successwrs th¢ 
title of ** Most Catholic,” was still made subservient to his selfish 
views and his insatiate thirst for dominion. Yet, however repy). 
sive his character may appear to us who can contemplate at on 
glance the events of his long reign, = e his subtle, pertidious 
policy dissected and laid bare by the seW€re pen of history, he ¢ d 
|' not appear thus in the eyes of Isabella when they met at Vallado. 
| lid. He was in the bloom of youth, handsome, brave, accomplished 
the vices of his character were yet undeveloped, his best qualities 
|| alone apparent. Animated by the wish to please, and no doub: 
pleased himself to find in the woman whom ambition had made his 


sorrow which is the lot of her sex and of humanity ; where could || point of forcing his sister to the altar, when the sudden death of | bride all the charms and excellences that could engage his attach 


we find an instance so forcible as in the history of Isabella! 

This illustrious woman was the daughter of John the second, 
king of Castile and Leon, and born in 1450, four years before the 
death of her father. King John, after a long, turbulent and unhap- 
py reign, died at Medina-del-Campo, leaving by his first wife, 
Maria of \rragon, a son, Don Henry, who succeeded him; and by 
his second wife, Isabella of Portugal, two children in their infancy, 
Alphonso and Isabella 

To account for the accession of Isabella to the throne of Castile, 
an event which, during the first years of her life, seemed ‘scarce 
within the verge of probability—it is necessary to look back a little. 

Spain, in the middle of the fifteenth century, was divided into 
four separate kingdoms, Castile, Arragon, Navarre, and the Moor- 
ish kingdom of Granada; the political institutions of Castile and 
Arragon were nearly alike, and though the form of government in 
both was monarchical, the spirit and principles were almost republi- 
can. ‘The sovereign was merely the chief of his nobility ; his 
power was circumscribed by that of the cortes, or parliament, com- 


posed of four distinct orders; the nobles of the first class, or gran- | 


dees; the nobles of the second class ; the representatives of towns 
and cities, and ‘he deputies of the clergy. By law the cortes was 
to be convoked once in two years, and, once assembled, could not 
be dissolved by the king without its own consent; all questions 


of peace and war, the collection of the revenues, the enacting and 


repealing of laws, and the redressing of all grievances in the state, | 


depended on this assembly. When they pronounced the oath of 
allegiance to a new king, it was in these striking terms 
Who are each of us as good as you, and altogether more powerful 
than you, promise obedience to your government, if you maintain 
our rights and liberties ; but not otherwise.” It was a fundamental 
article in the constitution, that if the king should violate their pri- 
vileges, the people might legally disclaim him as their sovereign, 
and elect another in his place—though thet other should be a hea- 
then; 80 ran the law 

This state of things had its disadvantages; the proud, warlike, 
turbulent barons stood between the king and the people; braved 
the former and oppressed the latter, and by their mutual factions, 
and continual revolts against the throne, plunged the country into 
continual civil dissensions and sanguinary wars. The king held 
his power by so precarious a tenure, that he was continually in 
arms to defend it, either abroad or at home ; from the time when 
Pedro the Cruel and Henry of Transtamare contended for the 
crown in 1369, to the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, the history 
of Spain presents a confused picture of wars, popular insurrections, 
royal treasons, and domestic tragedies. 

Yet, as in Italy, when the early Italian republics were contend- 
ing within themselves and with each other, Spain, thus divided, 
and under the most unsettled government, was flourishing and 
populous : less powerful, perhaps, as a nation, and less formidable 
to neighbouring states than it afterward became when consolidated 
into one vastempire under a despotic monarch ; but inhabited by a 
brave, free, high-spirited, industrious people. Commerce and the 
arts, philosophy and the sciences, had flourished under the Moorish 
princes, and were extended to the Spaniards: they had a beautiful 
language, and rich poetical literature. ‘We have been accustom- 
ed,” says Mr. Lockhart, in his beautiful introduction to the Spanish 
Ballads, ‘‘to consider the modern Spaniards as the most bigoted, 
and enslaved, and ignorant of Europeans ; but we must not forget 
that the Spaniards of three centuries back were in all respects a 
They had then less bigotry, were 


very different race of beings.” 
refinement of manners than any nation of Europe. 

Henry the fourth, of Castile, the eldest brother of Isabella, was 
a weak and vicious prince : 


possessed of more civil liberty, a more elegant literature, and more i cultivated many branches of knowledge with success. 
} 
! 


misgovernment led to a general revolt, and the chief nobility, with | 
Cari!lo, archbishop of Toledo, at their head, resolved to exercise | 
one of the undeniable privileges of their order, and degrade their | 
unworthy monarch from his throne. They brought him to trial, | 
and sentenced him, in effigy, in a manner the most extraordinary 
On the fifth of Jume, 1405, a solemn assembly of the states was 
convened at Avila; an immense amphitheatn was constructed in | 
a plain without the city; in the midst was placed an ill-carved | 
wooden image representing the king: it was seated on a theone, | 
the diadem on its head, the sceptre in its hand, and the sword of | 
justice girded to its side. In the midst of a solemn and breathless | 
silence, the articles of accusation amd condemnation were read | 


aloud; at the conclusion of the first article, the archbishop of | 


” We, 


about ten years after his accession his || of her subjects. 


| Pachéco released her from this hated alliance; and during the 
| next two or three years, while her brothers, Henry and Alphonso, 
| were carrying on a furious civil war, she remained in retirement, 
quietly and unconsciously preparing herself to grace the crown for 
which they were contending. At length the young Alphonso, 
| whose spirit, bravery, and opening talents offered the fairest pro- 
|| mise of happiness to the people, died, at the age of fifteen, and the 

party of nobles opposed to Henry immediately resolved to place 
| Isabella at their head. When their deputies waited on her with 
| the offer of a crown, she replied, that *‘ it was not theirs to bestow ; 
'| and that while her elder brother Henry existed, nothing should mn- 
| duce her to assume a title which was his by the laws of God and 
/ man;”’ at the same time she claimed her right of succession, and 

the title of princess of Asturias, which belonged to her as heiress 
The chiefs were astonished and disconcerted by a 
Having in 


|| to the throne. 
| teply which left them without an excuse for revolt. 
vain endeavoured to overcome her scruples, they concluded a treaty 
| with Henry, the most humiliating, certainly, that ever was extorted 
from a father and a king. By this treaty, he acknowledged his 
| reputed daughter, Joanna, to be illegitimate ; he consented to set 
| aside her claims entirely, and declared Isabella his heiress and 
| successor. 
| At such a price did this despicable monarch purchase for a few 
|| years longer the empty title of king, forfeiting, at the same time, 
all kingly attributes, as love, obedience, honour, power: being a 
] husband, he had branded his own name with ignominy ; and being 
a father, had disgraced and disinherited his unoffencing child. 
The next important object of the malcontent party was to select, 
\| from among many aspirants, a fit consort for Isabella. The king 
|, of Portugal made overtures for himself; Louis XI. asked her in 
\| marriage for his brother, the Due de Guienne ; Edward IV. of 
| England offered his brother, the duke of Clarence, who was after- 


| 


|| ward drowned in a butt of malmsey; and the king of Arragon 
asked her hand for his son, Don Ferdinand. The latter was pre- 
ferred by Isabella herself, as well as by all her party; but as it 
| was the interest of her brother Henry to throw every possible im- 
| pediment in the way of such a marriage, the archbishop of Toledo 
| carried Isabella privately to Valladolid, where Ferdinand met her 
|| in disguise, and the articles being previously prepared, and on prin- 
| ciples the most favourable to Isabella and her future kingdom, 
|| Ferdinand subscribed to them at once, and received from the arch- 
|| bishop the hand of the young princess. 
H At the period of her marriage (1469,) Isabella had just entered 
|| her twentieth year. In her person “‘ she was well-formed, of the 
|} middle size, with great dignity and gracefulness of deportment, 


Her com- 


| 


| and a mingled gravity and sweetness of demeanour. 
plexion was fair ; her hair auburn, inclining to red ; her eyes were 
of a clear blue, with a benign expression, and there was a singular 


| ° . 

|| modesty in her countenance, gracing, as it did, a wonderful firm- 
. 

|| ness of purpose and earnestness of spirit.” ‘She exceeded her 
husband in beauty, in personal dignity, in acuteness of genius, and 


| 





grandeur of soul.””. She combined a masculine energy and firmness 
; : : 
of purpose with the utmost tenderness of heart, and a softness of 


Her self-command was not 


| temper and manner truly feminine. 


| allied to coldness, nor her prudence to dissimulation, and her gene- 


|| Tous and magnanimous spirit disdained all indirect measures, and 


all the little crooked arts of policy. While all her public thoughts 
| and acts were princely and august, her private habits were simple, 
frugal, and unostentatious ; without being learned, she was fond 
‘of literatdre, and being possessed of a fine understanding, had 
| She en- 
| couraged and patronized the arts, and was the soul of every un- 
| dertaking which tended to promote the improvement and happiness 
Her only fault—most pardonable in her sex, her 
| situation, and the age in which she lived—was, that her piety 
| tended to bigotry, and placed her too much at the disposal of her 
priestly advisers. ‘This led her into some errours, sad to think of, 
| and fraught with evil consequences to her people ; they are a sub- 
| ject of regret ; they cannot be a subject of reproach to this glorious 
| creature, who, in an age of superstition and ignorance, was some- 
times mistaken and misled, but never perverted. 
Ferdinand, when he received the hand of Isabella, was a few 
He was of the middle stature, 


| 
months younger than his bride. 
| } f 


| well-proportioned, hardy, and active from athletic exercise ; his 
| carriage was free, erect, and majestic ; he had an ample forehead, 
|and hair of a bright chestnut colour; his eyes were clear: his | her sovereign ; but she would not concede one iota of the dignity 
| complexion rather florid, but scorched to a manly brown by the | of her kingdom. She maintained that the queen of Castile shoald 


ment, we cannot wonder that Ferdinand at this time obtained and 
long fixed the tenderness and respect of his wife, whose disposition 
was in the highest degree confiding and affectionate 

Within a few days after the nuptial ceremony Ferdinand and 
Isabella were obliged to separate ; the prince retired fiom Valla 
dolid as privately as he had entered it, and during the next two or 
three years it appears from the course of events that they met se] 
dom and at long intervals. 

When Henry found that this dreaded marriage had been solem- 
nized without his knowledge or consent, he was struck at once with 
rage and terrour; he revoked the treaty he had made in Isabella's 
favour, declared his daughter Joanna his only legal heir, and ciy;j 
war again distracted and desolated the kingdom for more tha 
three years. In 1474 Isabella proposed an interview with her 
brother, and they met at Segovia ; she employed on this occas 
all the eloquence, all the powers of persuasion she possessed as a 
woman, and all the ascendancy which her superiour energy and 


spirit gave her over the feeble, vacillating mind of the king, 1 
When Henry appeared inclined to yield 


| and even went so far as to lead her palfrey as she rode through th 


procure a reconciliation. 





streets of Segovia, Isabella sent for her husband, as if merely 
pay his dutiful respects to his brother-in-law. They appeared in 
public together, entertained each other with seeming cordiality, 
and thus by her address Isabella led on her brother apparently 

countenance those pretensions which he had himself denied. At 
the end of the same year the death of Henry opened a surer r 

to peace: he died of a fever in December, 1474 
Villena, had died a short time before ; and Ferdinand and Isabella 


His mmister 


were immediately, and almost without opposition, proclaimed king 
and queen of Castile. 

The archbishop of Toledo, who had been so instrumental 
placing Isabella on the throne, and the chief negociator of her 
marriage, believed himself now at the summit of power, and ex 

| pected everything from the gratitude or the weakness of the young 
queen ; he was very much surprised to find that the Cardinal Me: 
doza had at least an equal share of influence and favowr, and t 
Isabella was not of a character tu leave the government in t! 
hands of another. He was heard to say, tauntingly, “that he 
would soon make Isabella lay down her sceptre, and take up the 


” + 


distaff again But it was not so e: sv; and the ambitious arct 
bishop, quitting the court in a fit of jealousy and disgust, threw 
himself into the party of Joanna, whose pretensions were supported 
Alphonso, king 


of Portugal, also engaged in the cause of Joanna, upon condit 


by the young marquis of Villena and other nobles 


that she should be contracted to him, although he was her unel 
(her mother’s brother,) and more than twice her age. He accon! 


ingly invaded Castile with a powerful army, and Joanna was | 


claimed queen at Placentia. But Ferdinand, who possessed cor 


summate skill as a general, engaged the Portuguese at Toro, defeat 
ed them, and obliged Alphonso to retire to his own kingdom. ‘The 
disaffected nobles submitted one after another to the power ol 


Isabella, and Castile breathed at last from the horrours of civil war 


As for the poor princess Joanna, whose destiny it was to be dis 
graced and unfortunate through the vices of her parents, after being 
the affianced bride of several princes, who all, one after another, 


disclaimed her when she could no longer bring a crown tor her 
| dowry, she at last sought refuge in a convent, where she took th 
veil at the age of twenty, and died a nun 

Thus Isabella remained without a competitor, and was ac 
knowledged as queen of Castile and Leon ; amd three years after 
the battle of Toro, the death of his father raised Ferdinand to the 
throne of Arragon; the kingdoms of Castile and Arragon were 
thenceforward united indissolubly, though still mdependent of each 
There arose at first some contest relative to the order ol 
precedence. Castile and Leon had hitherto been allowed 


precedence over Arragon in all political transactions ; but Ferd- 


other 


the 


nand now insisted that as king and husband his titles should pre- 
cede those of his wife 

It was a very delicate point of conjugal and state etiquette, ane 
Isabella was placed in a difficult situation ; she conducted herse¥. 
however, with that mixture of gentleness, prudence and magna! 


mity which distinguished her character. She acknowledged, as 4 


r, y shlic and 
wife, the supremacy of Ferdinand, as her husband ; im public ane 
private she yielded to him all the obedience, honour, and duty be 


could require, naming him on every occasion her lord, her master, 
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gon, and in the end 








never yield the precedence to the king of Arr 
she overruled all opposition. It was decided that in all public acts 
promulgated in their joint names, the titles of Castile and Leon 
should precede those of Arragon and Sicily. Isabella managed 
this delicate affair with a firmness which endeared ber to her Cas- 
tilian nobles, who were haughtily jealous of the honour of their 
country ; yet she upheld her rights with so much sweetness and 
feminine address as to gain rather than lose in the affections of her 
husband ; while her influence in his counsels and the respect of his 
ministers were evidently increased by the resolution she had shown 
in maintaining what was considered a point of national honour 

In the same year that the kingdoms of Castile and Arragon were 
united, queen Isabella gaye birth to her second daughter, the In- 
ta Joanna, who afterward became the mother of Charles the fifth 





fa 

The first great event of the reign of the two sovereigns was the 
war of Granada. Hostility against the Moors seems to have been 
the hereditary apanage of the crown of Castile ; and it was one of 
the principal articles in Isabella’s marriage-treaty, that Ferdinand 
should lead the armies of the queen against the infidels as soon as 


the affairs of the kingdom allowed him to d 


o so. Isabella has 
always been represented as a principal adviser and instigator of 
this sanguinary war, and, during its continuance, the animating soul 
of all the daring enterprises and deeds of arms achieved by others; 
and though the Spanish historians have added this to the rest of 
her merits, yet, disguise it as we will, there is something revolting 
to female nature in the idea of a woman thus interested and en- 
gaged in carrying on a war, not defensive, but offensive, and almost 
exterminating. We ought, therefore, in justice to Isabella, to 
look into the motives by which she was impelled ; to consider the 
situation of the two countries at the t me, the opinions and spirit 
of the age, and the deep-seated religious prejudices on both sides, 
which gave a tincture of fierce zeal to this great and terrible con- 
iest. It was bigotry on one side opposed to fanaticism on the 
other. 
terests of the church ; the Moors fought for their homes and hearths, 


The Spaniards fought for honour, dominion, and the in- 


their faith, their country, and their very existence as a nation 


} 


peen In a measure 


Isabella, in undertaking this war, which had 


tra. aitted to her with her crown, was certainly swayed by motives 


of wuich we can hardly estimate the full force, unless we transport 





ourselves in fancy back to the very times in which she lived. For 


seven hundred years the existence of a Moorish kingdom im the 


south of Spain had been like a thorn in the side of Christendom 


reproach that her frontiers should be endan- 


Isabella deemed it a 





ip of land be- 





gered, her power defied, by a peo le occupying a 


tween her kis sdom and the sea; and a sense of religion, sincere, 


though pitiably mistaken, made her regard the conversion of the 


Moors as a necessary consequence of their subjection, and a war 


against them, even to extremity, as good and acce pla »le service to 


heaven. On the other hand, the policy of Ferdinand in conducting 


this war, though cloaked under an appearance of religious zeal, 


was far more deep and selfish ; with him it was not only the desire 


of extending his dominions and increasing his revenues, but, im ac- 


cordance with a deep-laid plan, to aggrandize the crown at the ex- 


pense of the power of the nobility and the liberties of the people 


a plan which he pursued through his whole reign with the most 


profound sagacity and the most unwearied perseverance ; and he 


well knew that a popular war, which should place an immense 


army at his disposal, and exhaust the resources and the ardent spirit 
of the nobles in the general service, would be an effectual step to 
the object he had in view 

The kingdom of Granada extended along the south of Spain for 


about one hundred and eighty miles, and between the mountains 


nd the sea its breadth was about seventy miles; yet this narrow 


space was filled with populous cities, enriched by agriculture and 


commerce, defended by strong fortresses, and inhabited by a wealthy, 


warlike, industrious, and polished race of people. Nearly in the 


centre of the kingdom stood the royal citv of Granada, on two lofty 


hills, the one crowned by the glorious palace of the Alhambra, 


within whose splendid courts forty have 


been lodged and entertained ; the other 


thousand persons might 


by the citadel of Alcazaba 


en them were occupied 


The sides of these hills and the valley betw | 


} : , . ’ 
vy seventy thousand houses and palaces, and Granada alone could 





send forth from her gates twenty thousand fighting men 





(To be continued.) 





ROMANCE AND REALITY. 


A SKETCH, 
ImaGine the party assembled, the young, the old, the grave, the 


Jav—those whose foreheads are furrowed with age, and the 


scathed bosom and the smooth brow, and the cheek glowing and 


t 


tmantiing with the tints of youthful innocence and beauty all come 


together to soften care—to lighten the burdens of toil—and to bring 
ghten the kind aff 


ieclions a 





svyinpathies of our nature 


How shall su sha party contrive to make themseives happy, and to 


feel, when they have closed the evening, that there has been no 


potson l irking at the bottom of the sparkling cup ? and that at least 
some good, in the midst of all the festivities and elegancies which 
luxury and art present to her privileged votaries—some positive 


Now 


Shall the evening be given wholly 


moral and intellectual good—has been attained ? how, in 
tus case, shall we be happy 
P 


tothe dance’ This may innocently form part of such entertain- 


ments; but how empty and frivolous is it to devote night after night 
to a pleasure which, however exhilarating, serves little else than to 
gratify ourvanity ' 

emp 


and, so far from inspiring a single useful thought, 
ues the mind of every wholesome or useful sentiment ; render- 


ing it inaccessible to that reflection which is the great safeguard of 
virtue, and the only fountain of discretion and wisdom. 

This is mere com- 
a desperate struggle to kill time, on the part of 
those who have failed to cultivate a taste for mental exertion, and 


Let us suppose the evening given to cards 
monplace pastime 


the higher pleasures of thought and sentiment. Let us suppose it 


to be given tothe mere pleasures of the table. What endless wor- 


thy! and how degrading are these indulgences, beyond the most 


restricted limits! ! 


how low are they as an object of life 


But how shall we get on? What are your resources for the 


, _owN -_ ; 
evening Not gossip nor scandal These are detestable, and pol- 


son the waters of life. Shall we give it to riot and boisterous 
=“ . : ; 
mirth This may do for the vulgar—the low; but is this for the 


intelligent, the tasteful, the refined’ Where, then, are your 


resources ! 
Imagine yourself, then, ushered into a room, adorned with some 


of the finest works of art, and brightened with light, where 


art has 


so chastened its splendour, that the eye is delighted, but not daz- 


zled ; and carpets, mirrors, pictures, and marbles, reflect a soft and 


radiant beauty. But this bright saloon—this fairy te mple—has in- 


finitely brighter objects than human art, even with its mightiest 


powcrs olf enchantment, can bring betore the eve and here, rising 


im regular gradations, like some gay bed of flowers—the gardener's 


pride—is a 





mingled crowd of rejoicing beings happy to see 
each other | hearts throbbing with kindness, and eyes 


lappy—with 
beaming with intelligence—and with mnagination goaded to its ut- 
most speed, under the spur of delightful expectation 

Presently the Under the of dramatic fiction 


We 


uvering fibres 


curtam rises guise 


the most interesting chapters of humar e are read tear off 


» covering of the human heart Phe living and q 


We 


yassion and emotion 





into the inmost hiding-places of 


are all exposed penetrate 
We stand spectators ol the feartul and doubt 


We 


gather no wisdom from the absorbing spectacle 


1 
t 
ful struggles of the heart pour out our own sympathies in the 


contest; and if we 


let us lay no claims to the character of rational and moral beimgs 





There is idleness and frivolity, and heartlessness, calious to al! but 


its own contemptible selfishness There is disappomted ambit 


and the pride of birth and wealth, mingled with dark and fell revenge, 


whose turtid and black current, as it sweeps fearfully on, threatens 


tocrush all that is lovely im fid 





elity, affection, at uty ; and at last, 





like the ferocious spider, gloats with malignant triumph over the 


victim tastened in the meshes of his hateful cunnn yy 





Then there is honest pride spurred on by love to rise above its des 


and in spite of lowliness and helplessness determined to pluc k 


he eagle's young from the nest, which waves in proud disdain « 


But he for 


the summit of the loftuest pine ets for a moment his 
integrity ; yields himself to the unworthy impulses of a wounded 
pride ; surrenders to the base prompt ugs of a diabo al conspiracy 
avrainst unsuspect yg innocence md secks to compass wilh strat 

rem, that which he cannot compass with hono \ inv is fora 
while successful. The triumph is achieved ; and the victim is led 
to the stake But conscience and honour f{ 1 the sacrifice ; and 
the encaged bird is set free, to breathe agaim the air of tts native 
skies. Then mingled with all this are the struggles of the 
abused object of all this love and all this revenge She us the nearly 
spoiled child of pride, and becomes the object of avarice, of low de 

sire, and of the purest affectation ; ambitious of rank intoxicated 


with the passion for display ; with strong virtues at heart, yet with 





a haughtiness and ambition threatening the extinction of all ther 


last betrayed and humbled¢ how 


bler sentiments of nature. At 


deeply to be commiserated . but the virtuous en rgies of the soul 


achieve a nhovle victory and triemph over eve g externa 





Then min human life, 





ling with all this, in this touching picture of 


‘ } ] 


us admirable grouping of passions and sentiments, of vices and vir 
tues, comes maternal affection, warm, devoted, inflexible and vet 
guided by the holiest principles of duty ; and early repentance seek 





ing to make all the restitution in its power, and yielding an object 
dearer than life itself, at the call of duty. Then follows the great 
struggle between the affection, w 1 never deserts its true object 
say what we will of the constancy of woman, and filial duty, which 


seems another inseparable element of woman's natu 


ven itsell interposes to stay the tinal Diow, as when ea rel seized 








the arm ol the ftaithtul patriarch as it hur over 8 vreat sacrifice 
Then comes the de ment Fortune favours the brave 

Revenge is compelled to unclench his talons, even when fixed 1 
their ivering Victim, and driven from his prey Virtue triumphs 
Honour triumphs. Constancy }s its reward and the true nobility 
of nature, heaven's own aristocrat the m tv of truth, honour, 
fidelity and virtue ascend the t ‘ ery enerous bosom 
nstinetively | rs out its hor ‘ rhis is an evening to be 
remembered Such an ¢ i elevates the mund It 
strengt! Ss the | hi es ol ad s like again going to the 
altar and swearing fe y to honour and virtue Every part was in 
place The lighter parts were reeable, and in perfect keepi 

Che deeper parts were admirabl Revenge and hate could 
scarcely be truer or more hateful Honour, love, courage, appear- 
ed their native digr Maternal affection, controlled by the 
highest principles of moral du ied the deepest chords of the 





heart, and showed the character of a virtuous mother, as it 1s always 


to the good mind, the thest object of earthly reverence. Pav- 


so simple, so true to nature ; so full of deep emo 


W e forgot o 


} 
line was charming, 


tron, so unaffected rselves. Our temples burnt ; 


our hearts throbbed ; and like looking at the affecting work of art in 


the saloon, the exquisite picture of the mother and her children, we 


thought no more of the fiction; we mmagined the canvas imstinct 


with life, and surrendered ourselves to the affecting and absorbing 


emotions of the reality. —Boston Transcript 





HE MUSE. 


A SISTER'S OFFERING 


Orgina 


I pivck’p these flowerets from their stem in beauty wild and free 


O take them, ‘tis a sister's heart that 
They grew amid the fairest 


And their tender | 


tlers them to thee 


flowers, the richest ! the best, 





uds were wooingly by the summer winds caress'd 

















Thev were 80 passing beautif thev seemed so lone to be, 
I pluck’d them, sister, and have bre it the offermg to thee 
Their modest heads were grace vi ‘ er's bosom bent, 
The hue upon their velvet seaves with the ens eams blent 
And many a one, less lovely, im eny . le stood by, 
Gazing upon these timid flowers w cold and scorntul eve 
They were so passing beautitul, ar eee one to be 
I pluck'd them, sister, and have bro © ofl to thee 
QO, take them, dear! they have a voice as centle as thine own; 
They'll Whisper soit, in alter y s, 0 he hast know! 
Telling thee of a love more rich the tre es of the mine 
And when all other t hygs sha lat t t ves s i te thine 
They were so passing beautiful, they s« eds © to be 
[ pit ck'd them, sister, and have | t the to thee v™ 
THE OLD FARM GAT] , 

Where, where is the gate that once served to divide 

The elm-shaded lane from the dusty roadsid 

I hke not this barrier gaily be« t 

With its glittering latch and its trellis of white 

It is seemly, | ow vet, oh ' dearer byw far 

Was the red sted hinge and the weather-w rp'd bar 

Here are fashion and form of a mode ocd date 

But I'd rather have look'd on the old { ate 

*T was here where the urchins would gather to play 

In the shadows of tw wht ors nv u ay 

For the stream running t a t ks of sand, 

Were temptations 1 dirt ‘ I wit stand 

But to swing on the gate-rails, t r d rede 

Was the utmost pie ©, 4 ce 

And the earof the victor or « te 

Never carried such hearts as the ' 

“Twas here where the rs ‘ 1 fro, 

When the 1 was above v-M s below 


The ile t ! ‘ ‘ t sim 
But none « ak over 
When Do nm was saddle } trip, 
And the quickly-pull’d willow br ‘ i for a whip, 
Spite ol rs and t ! freight 
While I climbed on his back | ! ad farm-gate 

Tis well t } yn iis Where ‘ re ne lame 
May come winging our moment ng our name; 
But give me the joy and the fre of mind, 
When, away on some sport vw old gate sleomm'd behind— 
I've lsten’d to music, but none that ¢ d speak 
In such tones to my heart tie tee tt creak 
That broke on my ear when the t d worn late, 
And the dear ones came home th ithe old larm-gate 
Oh! fair us the barner tak y its place, 
But it darkens a preture my » ed to trace 
I sigh to behold the rough staple ar sp, 
And the rails that ¥ grow that ery could clasy 
Oh' how strangely the w es to part 
With the commonest re! once | ml tothe heart 
And t { ber htest of fort ne t i b ‘ ati te 
Would not banish my love for the « farm-gate 

A HOME IN THE HEART 

Oh! ask not a home in the f pride, 

W here " ble s nes out d walls ; 
TI woh the roof be of gold it ber tly cold, 

And joy may not be f ! toreh-fh ted halis 
But seek for a bosom all | est and true, 

Where love once awanene ‘ ever depart 
"Turn, turn to that breast lke the dove to its nest 


Il find there's no home like a home in the heart 


And vo 





Oh' link but one spirit that’s warmly sincer 

That w veighten your pleasure and solace your care 
Find a soul ve vav trust as the kind and the just, 

And be sure the wide world holds no treasure so rare 





ven the frowns of musfortune may shadow our lot, 


The cheek-searing tear drops of sorrow may start, 
But a star never dim sheds a halo for hin 
Who can turn for re pose mn the 


to a home heart 


ON SEEING A BIRD-CATCHER 
Health in his rags, content upon his face, 

He goes th’ enslaver of a feather'd race 

So hearts, like warblers, may be lured and caught , 


The one to sing, the other break, for sport ! 
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ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS. 


SPIRIT OF THE FRENCH JOURNALS. 


AnecpoTe oF TALMA.—Talma was very sensitive to ridicule, and || 


excessively anxious about everything that might tend to raise 
a laugh while he was acting. He was once playing Jacques Morlay, 
the grand master, in the tragedy of the Templars. In the most pa- 
thetic passage, just as the grand master is addressing the Templars, 
before they are led off to execution, while he was repeating— 
“ The crown of martyrdom awaits us yonder, 

And heaven be thanked, that chooses us to wear it,” 
he saw close by him one of his Templars, as ugly a fellow as ever 
was looked upon: a vast mouth, a huge red nose, with beard and 
whiskers of the same colour, made up a most vulgar and uncouth 
physiognomy. ‘Talma fancied the fellow’s looks would set the au- 
dience laughing ; so, in the middle of his address, with his arms and 
eyes uplifted, without changing his attitude, he called the manager 
in a tone of subdued anger. ‘“ M. Bernard!” M. Bernard was 
standing close by him, his arms folded on his breast, in pious resig- 


nation, just getting ready to be burned alive: he answered, in the | 


same under-tone, ‘* What do you wish, M. Talma’” 


Talma went on— 
“ What though the deadly flames be kindled round us ! 
What though the axe be brandished o’er our heads, 
I am prepared—are you not likewise ready!” 


“Who is that monster of a fellow on my nght? How could you | 


think of bringing out such a scarecrow '” 

Bernard.—\ am very sorry, M. ‘Talma 

Talma.— Your looks declare you are 
I thank thee, heaven, that hast vouchsafed us all 
A fortitude equal to our misfortunes. 


Bernard (bowing his head, with tears in his eyes, and an air of 
deep emotion.) —Yes, he is confoundedly ugly! He's a dyer, who 
comes on for the love of the art, and we are not very well off for 
supernumeraries ; 80, you see— 

Talma.—Our death shall raise up soldiers for the faith, 

And though we perish by ignoble hands— 


‘* Tell him to go away.” 


Bernard (still looking down).—Be off with you ! 

All the supernumeraries (not knowing whom he was speaking to) 
moved off to the back of the stage. ‘Talma turns round to his Tem- 
plars, full of ardour, and eries— 

‘Ah! gallant knights,’ ete 

“Where the mischief are these blockheads '" 

Bernard —Where have you gone to' Come here this minute ! 

All the knights come crowding round Talma, and our red-nosed 
friend among the first 

Talma.—Then, friends, since this our life 

ts frail and fleeting, full of toil and sorrow, 
We bless the hour— 


“Plague on you, Mr. Dyer, be good enough to get out of my 
sight.” 
—which summons us away 
From earthly pain to endless heavenly glory. 
But how is this— 
* He don’t budge ! 
—what mean these downcast glances? 
**Go and hide behind the others.” 
The man.—I won't do any such thing—only see, I'ma great deal 
better dressed than any of ‘em.” 
Talma.—Go to the deuse, you blockhead ! 


“Then, Christian warriours,” etc. ete 


Flamand.—I won't be insulted by him ; and if he don’t stop, I'll 
break his head. 
Talma (embracing him).—T'll have you turned out, you villain! 
© precious torture, welcome agony,” ete 


And during the conversation the audience were dissolved in tears. 





Oe sutt.—Much might be said of the charming concerts given 
by Ole Bull; but nothing we could write would express the high 
opinion entertained of his performances so well as the following lit- 
tle anecdote, for which we can vouch :—After his first concert, when 
Ole Bull reached home, he felt cold, coming out of a warm room, 
and told the servant to make some fire 
wards the chimney a large bale, put up as wood generally is, and 
marked in chalk fre-wood. Ole 
asked the man where he bought it, and was told that it had been 


The servant rolled up to- 
Bull had never seen it before, and 


brought by a cartman, who said he belonged to a wood-yard, and 
was told to leave it there. On opening the huge package, what 
was his surprise to find it contained twenty-two violins and violon- 
cellos, with bows complete ! accompanied by the following letter or 
certificate :—** The undersigned, respectively members of different 
societies, more or less devoted to music, hereby declare and attest, 
that from the day of the date hereof, they hereby pledge themselves 
to forego aud abandon all and every species of study and practice 
on the accompanying instruments. These pieces of wood, which 
live and breathe beneath the touch of M. Ole Bull, cannot be con- 
sidered, in the hands of the undersigned, as anything but mere com- 
bustibles. They therefore request M. Ole Bull to commit them to 
the flames himself, and to regard the smoke that rises from them | 


| was fastened a gold ring, on which was engraved, ‘Solitude and 
perseverance ;”’ by which, in two words, he gently chided them for 


having been so easily discouraged, and indicated the secret of his | 


own success. 

Temperate reeast.—The “Total Abstinence Society” have 
celebrated their first anniversary by a supper to the Rev. Mr. 
Mathews, their president. Two hundred and fifty men, women 
and children, sat down at the Three Crowns, round a long table 
heaped full of enormous piles of muffins. On the word being given 
to * fall to,” they attacked the muffins with such good will, that in 
a few minutes not one remained. The eatables were washed 
down with plenty of tea without sugar, and pure water, the only 
beverage recognized by the constitution of the society. By way 
of dessert, a small roasted apple was placed before each person. On 
rising from the table the health of their president was drank in 
three tumblers more of water ! 


MELODRAMATIC ADVENTURE.—The manager of the Berlin theatre | 
got up a drama, in which a human head was to be offered to a ty- 
In order to produce as much effect as possible, he resolved | 


rant 
to use a human head. On the stage was placed a table covered with 
a cloth, on the table was a basin, and an actor, concealed under the 
cloth, poked up his head through a hole in the table, so as to seem 
to be placed in the basin. The effect was prodigious, the audience 
applauded and trembled. Unluckily a wag, who had been strolling 
about the stage, had sprinkled a spoonful or two of powerful sneez- 
ing powder on the basin, and just as the tyrant finished his address 
to the severed head of his enemy, the head replied by a hearty fit 
of sneezing, changing the audience ‘from grave to gay,” with re- 
markable expedition ! 
| Wuartts eame '—On the night of Carter’s first exhibition of his 
animals, Victor Hugo came to the door, and asked to be admitted 
without a ticket, ‘* Who are you?” asked the box-keeper. ‘My 
name is Victor Hugo.” “ Don’t know him.” “TI tell you I am 
Victor Hugo, author of Notre Dame de Paris.” ** Don’t know you, 
One of the actors who 


” 


sir,” replied the immoveable functionary 
happened to be passing, got M. Hugo in, and gave him a seat, the 
box-keeper meanwhile muttering to himself, “* That's a queer fel- 
low—just as though one could know all Paris? Victor Hugo, who 
the plague is he ?” 

A FoUR-FOOTED LEGATEE.—Madame D. 
by her last will and testament, has left ten thousand francs a year 


, rue de St. Lazare, 





to—a favourite lapdog 
are strictly charged “to cause the said animal to be clothed, wash- 
ed, fed and taken care of, in sickness and in health, as though he 
The fortunate legatee has a carriage to 


were a human being.’ 
| take the air in, and footmen in livery 
self on the balcony of his house when the weather is fine, and when 
the physician, who attends him constantly, thinks it safe for him to 


He sometimes shows him- 


venture out 


Rovan MISAPPREHENSION.—The other night, the duke of Orleans 


gave a brilliant concert, at which all the musical talent of Paris 
was assembled. It is said that a remark of the Papal nuncio’s com- 


1] 
pletely puzzled the duchess of Orleans. Speaking of Pauline Gar- 


cia, the nuncio remarked, ** Your royal highness does her justice 
in praising her voice, it is really very fine, but don’t you think 
she rather belongs to the school of our countryman Guercino '” 
** Why—perhaps—somewhat,”’ answered the duchess, with the 
vague smile of one who does not exactly understand what is said 
to her, and turning to the gentlemen of her suit, she asked, ** Gen- 
tlemen, was Guercino a musician '” 
the question except thé Due de Montpensier, who understood the 
nuncio’s ungallant allusion 
as she supposed, and not a musician, but that his name in Italian 
signified something more, name ly, that he was cross-eyed 
MATERNAL TENDERNESS.—Not long since, a number of con- 
demned criminals were led out of prison to the place of execution 


One of them found his mother waiting to see him at the door, and | 


the following conversation took place :—‘*t Where are you going, 
* Well, my dear, be a 


” 


my boy?” “To the gallows, mother.” 
good boy, and don't be hanged in your Sunday suit, give it to me 


your every-dav waistcoat is good enough to be hanged in!” Ex- 


cellent mother! 

Mapemorsetce Racnet.—Mademoiselle Rachel, the distinguish- 
ed young actress, was lately invited to a party by a lady who is 
peculiarly active in endeavouring to get a musical or dramatic 
lion or lioness for her sovrées. Mademoiselle Rachel, it seems, be- 
gins to understand these invitations ; so, instead of going herself, she 
sent her father as her representative, a plain man, who walked in 
and told the ladyg* My daughter can’t come to-night; so, you see, 


I come instead : all in the family 





ORIGINAL BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 


EMINENT PERSONS RECENTLY DECEASED. 


NUMBER FIVE 
—_———_— 


Lany Srannorgs —Hester Stanhope was unquestionably the most 
remarkable woman of the age ; and the story of her varied and ex- 
traordinary fortunes needs no adornment from the poet's mind to 

make it rival in interest the most highly wrought romance. She 
| was a niece of the celebrated Earl of Chatham, and inherited from 


Four of her servants are the trustees, and | 


None of them could answer | 


He told her Guercine was a painter, | 





|| for Constantinople, with a numerous suite, and the greater portion 
|| of her large fortune, determined to erect for herself a home on the 
borders of the desert, amid the ruins of the old nations, and far re- 
I moved from civilization and refinement. A variety of causes have 
|| been assigned for this expatriation : the death of a young officer in 
i} the Spanish wars, to whom she was devotedly attached, was at the 
time believed to have created an undying regret in her heart. and 
| to have sickened her of the gay and luxurious life which she tll 
then had led ; but the true reason was probably a thirst for adven- 
| ture and distinction. The vessel in which she embarked was wreck- 
ed near its destined haven, and her property was lost 


Returning 
|| to England, the residue of her fortune was collected ; she sailed i 
|| Palestine, and landed at Laodicea, from whence she traversed the 
greater part of Judea and Syria, and finally settled near the remains 
|of Baalbec. She at first thought, says the Prince Puckler Moskau, 
who was her most intimate friend, and who published a sketch of 
her history soon after her decease, of fixing her abode at Broussa, 
at the foot of Olympus ; but Broussa is a commercial city, sityat, 
on the avenues to the Ottoman capital, and reckoning not less than 
sixty thousand inhabitants ; 


and Lady Hester Stanhope sought the 
| independence and solitude of the Desert. She therefore sel cted 
the wilderness of Mount Lebanon, whose extreme ramifications los: 
themselves in the sands. 
pital—suited her fancy 


Ruined Palmyra-—Zenobia’s ancient ca- 
The exile took up her residence at Djouni, 
prepared for every vicissitude. She applied herself to the study o 
| the Arabic language, and strove to obtain a thorough acquaintance 
| with the character and manners of the people. One day, dress¢ d 
in the costume of the Osmanlis, she set out for Jerusalem, Damas- 
| cus, Aleppo, and the Desert ; she advanced amidst a caravan load: d 


| with wealth, tents, and presents for the Scheiks, and was soon « r 


rounded by all the tribes, who knelt to her, and submitted to } 
| supremacy 


i€ 
On the plains of Palmyra forty thousand Arabians s reg 
| mitted to her supremacy, and proclaimed her the successor of Ze- 
nobia. It was not solely by her magnificence that she excited the 
admiration of the Arabs: her courage had been proved on mor 
than one occasion, and she had alwavs faced peril with a boldness 


and energy which the tribes well remembered. She knew also how 


to flatter the Mahomedan prejudices. She held no intercourse with 
|| Christians and Jews ; she spent whole days in the grotto of a san- 
ton, who explained the Koran to her ; and never appeared in public 
without that mien of majestic and grave mspiration which was al- 
ways among Oriental nations the characteristic of prophecy 


Stanhope’s first abode was but a monastery 


Lady 
It was svon trans- 
formed into an Oriental palace, with pavilions, orange-gardens and 
myrtles, over which spread the foliage of the cedar, as it grows in 
the mountains of Lebanon. "he traveller, to whom she opened this 
| sanctuary, beheld her clad in oriental costume. Her head was co- 
| vered with a turban of a red and white cassimere ; she wore along 

tunic, with open loose sleeves ; large Turkish trousers, the folds of 

which hung over vellow morocco boots embroidered with silk ; her 

shoulders were covered with a sort of burnous, and a yataghan hung 


} at her waist. 


She had a seriows and imposing countenance ; he 
noble and mild features had a majestic expression, which her high 
stature and the dignity of her movements enhanced. The day came 


| when all this prestige, so expensively kept up, suddenly vanished 


|| Lady Hester's fortune rapidly declined ; her income yearly de. 


creased ; the substantial resources which had at one time sustained 
the magic of her extraordinary domination were daily forsaking her 
The Queen of Palmyra then fell back into the ranks of humanity ; 
and she who had signed absolute firmans enabling the traveller to 
| visit in security the regions of Palmyra—she whose authority the 
Sublime Porte had tacitly acknowledged—soon saw her people dis 
| own her omnipotency ; she was left the title of queen, but it was 
but an empty name, a mere recollection, and again the monasterv's 
| silence ruled over the solitude of Djouni. A queen, stripped of her 
glory of a day, expired, at the moment the East is convulsed. She 
expired in obscurity and loneliness, without even mingling her name 
| with the great events of which it is now the theatre. She died on 


the twenty-second of July, in the sixty-fourth vear of her age, and 
after a residence of forty years in the East 





Freperick vt.—The late king of Denmark was born in January, 


1768, was declared of age, as co-regent and president of the cour 


cil of state in April, 1784, and succeeded his father, as king, 
March, 1808. He had directed the affairs of Denmark for nearly 


fifty-six years, and reigned thirty-one. Seldom has the life of a 


king been marked by such asuccession of misfortunes as befel that 
| of Frederic VI., and seldom has there been a sovereign more loved 


and honoured by his people. The unhappy events which occurre¢ 


'' in his youth, the madness of his father, the execution of the untor 
tunate Struensee, and the banishment of his mother, who died o! 
grief at being separated from her beloved son, are known to most 
persons at all familiar with contemporary European history. No less s 
is the part which he sustained in after years in defence of his king 
} 


is ol 


dom, when the battle of Copenhagen was added to the recor 


tr 


modern warfare. But it is chiefly as a benefactor to his country 
that his name will be remembered ; to him are owing the liberty o! 
| the press in Denmark—the emancipation of his subjects from the lost 
remains of feudal authority—the abolition of the slave trade, 1» 


| which Denmark set the example to the rest of Europe-——the eq 





}| lization of law and diminution of legal processes—the establis)- 


| ment of schools for general education—the introduction of p: pular 


as the incense of sincere and repenting devotees to the divinity of her father, who died while she was yet in childhood, a princely for- || representation—and, finally, the system of order and economy 


his art.""—Followed by twenty-two signatures. Three days after- | 


tune. 


On the death of Mr. Pitt, she visited the several courts of |} which marked the financial affairs of the kingdom. 


His character 


wards, M. Ole Bull presided at a grand dinner, to which he invited || Europe ; and the splendour of her manner of life, the beauty of her | was, moreover, deserving of the highest eulogy for mildness, v)- 


all the signers of this extraordinary address. 


Each man found the || person, and her fine education, attracted everywhere admirers. |) rightness, simplicity, and attention to business 


He died on the 


violin he had given up, hanging at the back of his chair, and to each |! After a residence of several years on the continent, she embarked ,| third day of December, in the seventy-third vear of his age. 
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ADVICE TO YOUNG LADIES. 


BY MKS. FARRAR. 





Tue practice of turning into ridicule whatever does not please 
her in the appearance or conduct of others, too often gains a young 
lady the reputation of being a very agreeable companion, and her 
iwely sallies are mistaken for wit ; whereas, there is no faculty of 
the mind, that can be cultivated at a less expense of wit and wis- 
jom, than that of ridicule, and none that finds more ready auditors ; 
for the silliest can join in the laugh which it raises, and the wisest 
can hardly resist its infection 

4 sense of the ridiculous, is an original faculty of the human 
mind; itis much keener in some individuals than in others, and, 

der proper management, it might possibly find its place in a 
Christian character; but it is like some plants, which, though 
wholesome in themselves, are never admitted into our gardens, be- 
cause they spread too rapidly, and root out what is far more valua- 
le. The love of ridicule grows by indulgence, till it destroys the 
power of discrimination, lessens the sensibility to others’ pain, dis- 
tarbe the balance of justice, blunts all noble and generous feelings, 
and gives a general taint of coarseness to the whole character 
Tyere is nothing too innocent or unobtrusive to be food for this mor- 
bid love of fun ; nothing too valuable or too beautiful, to be viewed 
n this false light ; nothing too high, and nothing too low, to minis- 
ter to this diseased appetite ; and the pain which it often inflicts 
spon those who are its innocent objects, is a small evil, compared 
with the immense injury it does to the mind that entertains it 
Besides the evils already enumerated, the love of ridicule indisposes 
the mind to find pleasure in admiring, which ts robbing it of one of 
tsnoblest attributes ; one stamped with the approbation of God, by 
veing made the source of pure and exquisite enjoyment. If you 
would taste the full happiness of admiring all that is good, and true, 
and beautiful, in the beings who surround you, avoid the practice of 
ndiculing them, for these cannot exist together 

Equally common with the love of ridicule, is the spirit of exag- 
geration. How many persons, who would be shocked at the idea 
{telling a deliberate falsehood, yet daily violate truth, by exagge- 
rated statements and extravagant expressions. It lessens the con- 
fidence necessary to social intercourse, and its leads to misrepresen- 
tation and injustice It is a sin against our own natures, because 
tdeadens the conscience, lessens the reverence for truth, blunts 
that nice perception by which we were intended to see things as 
they really are, and accustoms the mind to entertain distorted and 
inflated visions of its own creating 

Besides all this moral evil attendant on a habit of exaggeration, 
itis agreat mistake to suppose that it makes a person more agree- 
able, or that it adds to the importance of her statements. The va- 
ue of a person's words is determined by her habitual use of them 
“T like it much,” “It is well done,” will mean as much in some 
mouths, as *‘ I am infinitely delighted with it,” “ *Tis the most ex- 
quisite thing you ever saw,” willin others. Such large abatements 
are necessarily made for the statements of these ro:mancers, that 
they really gain nothing in the end, but find it difficult sometimes 
to obtain credence for so much as is really true ; whereas a person 
who is habitually sober and discriminating in his use of language, 
will not only inspire confidence, but be able to produce a great 
effect by the occasional use of a superlative 

Fidelity and exactness are indispensable in a narrative, and the 


habit of exaggerating destroys the power of accurate obs¢ rvation | 


and recollection, which would render the story truly interesting 
If, instead of trying to embellish her account with the fruits of her 
magination, a young lady possessed the power of seizing upon the 
points best worth describing, and could give an exact account of 
them, she would be far more entertaining than any exaggeration 
vuld make her; for there is no romance like that of real life; and 
no lmaginings of an inexperienced girl can equal in piquancy the 
varacters that are every day presented to our view 





scenes and ec! 
Extravagant expressions are sometimes resorted to, in order to atone 
for deficiences of memory and observation; but they will never 


le such defects ; and, an habitual use of them lowers the tone of 





the mind, and leads to other deviations from the simplicity of truth 
Another way of falsifying a narrative, is by taking for granted 
This yump- 





at you de not know, and speaking of it as if you did 
gat conclusions ts a fruitful source of false reports, and does great 
mischief im the worid Let no one mnagine that she is walking con- 
scientiously, who is not in the habit of discriminating nicely between 
what she knows to be fact, and what she only supposes to be such 
Some girls, without any wish to exaggerate, contract a habit of 





2sing certain forcible expressions on all occasions, great and small, 


aud consequently make some very absurd speeches. A young lady, 
for example, told me she was “‘ passionately fond of embroidery.” 
She had used the word, in the sense of very, tll she had lost all per- 
ception of its true meaning 

Mrs. Barbauld gives an excellent example of this misuse of words, 
na conversation between a mother and daughter, to be found in the 
fast volume of her works, as reprinted in this country 

The frequent use of some favourite word or phrase, is a common 
defect in conversation, and can only be guarded against by asking 
your frends to point it out to you, whenever they observe such a 
habit; for vour own ear, having become accustomed to it, may not 
detect it. Some persons apply the epithet glorious, or splendid, to 
all sorts of objects from a gorgeous sunset to a good dinner. 

A young lady once tried to describe a pic-nic party to me, in the 
following terms :—* There were ten of us, four on horseback, and 


the rest, in carriages ; we set off at aglorious rate, and had a splen- 
did time in getting there ; I rode the most elegant, perfect creature 
you ever saw, and capered along glorwusly. When we got there, 
we all walked about in the woods, and gathered the most splendid 
flowers, and dined under the shade of a glorious oldelm tree. We 
had our cold provisions spread out on the grass, and everything was 
elegant. We had glorious appetites, too, and the ham and ale were 
splendid, and put us all im fine spirits 
funny songs, but one sang such adreadfully sentimental one, and to 
such a horrid, doleful tune, it made us all miserable 
broke up, and had a splendid time packing away the things 
fun! I almost killed myself with laughing, and we broke half the 


Some of the gentlemen sang 


So, then, we 
Such 
things. But the ride home was the most splendid of all ; we arrived 
at the top of the hill, just in time to see the most g/ 


orrous sunset I 
ever beheld.” 

In this short account, the word ** glorious” is used five times, and, 
in all but the last, it 1s grossly misapplied ; the same is the case 
with the term “ splendid,” except that itis not once used properly 
* Elegant,” too, 1s equally inapplicable to horses and cold provisions 
Yet this style of conversing is so common, that it hardly arrests the 

_ attention of many who, nevertheless, would condemn it at once, if 
thev thought at all about it 

There is great danger of the young and ardent doing injustice te 
their companions, by magnifying trifles, drawing large conclusions 
from small premises, and judging from a partial knowledge of facts 
How often have I seen a young girl, all eagerness to tell some ex- 
traordinary thing about a companion, and representing some trifling 
occurrence as the most atrocious ill-conduct; when the very next 
hour, perhaps, has brought to light some circumstance that changes 
entirely the whole aspect of the case, and shows that all her excite- 
ment was wasted on a mistake. It is a good rule never to believe 

anything on mere report, that is inconsistent with what you already 
know of a person. Consider how much more probable it is, that 
there is some errour in the statement, than that a trustworthy man 
When 
some false ramour about yourself or family reaches your ear, stead 


or woman should do something entirely out of character 


of being provoked by it, lay it up as a lesson against believing what 
you hear reported of others 

Talking ironically is sometimes indulged im to such an excess as 
to become very tiresome tothe hearers. A little dash of irony en- 
livens conversation, and when well and sparingly introduced, it is 
pleasant enough ; but some girls have such a habit of it, that on all 
occasions, to persons of all ages, all degrees of intimacy and ac- 
gay, they will answer 


quaintance, on all subjects, whether grave or 


you in that strain. All reverence for age and superiour wisdom, 


and all sense of propriety, are sacrificed to the indulgence of this 
propensity, whilst they are unconscious of its bemg im excess. To 
make the whole strain of conversation ironical, is like serving up a 
|| dinner, composed wholly of gravies, sauces and condiments without 
one substantial dish 
In like manner all jesting, bantering and quizzing should be very 
sparingly indulged in, and with constant reference to the feelings 
of others, or you may inflict a wound before you are aware of it 
There is, in some persons, a diseased sensitiveness which it is 
impossible to guard against; for they consider every remark made 
in conversation, as a covert attack on them, and immediately begin 
a personal justification, whilst the unfortunate offender sits by, 
amazed at the construction put upon her words, and too much dis- 


concerted to disclaim it 








TALES OF THE ORIENT. 


THE PRINCESS AND HER TWO LOVERS. 


BY MISS PARDOR 


Ir is strange how often events, which to the crowd appear redo- 
I 
lent of joy and happiness, are to the principal actors replete with 
heartburning and misery—how what is a pageant to the many may 
be a penance to the few—and how the triumphant acclaim of the 
I I 


back 


depths of a bereaved and stricken spirit. ‘The price of greatness 


multitude may be hollowly echoed in bitterness from the 


must be paid, even although it should be in the comage of despair, 


wrung slowly, through a long life, like blood-drops trom the heart ; 


shouting, holvydav-seeking crowd, that the 


}and it 1s well for the 
guant spectre of reality is not permutte d, like the skeleton of the 
Egyptian banquets, to take its seat at the feast, and startle them 
into a knowledge of the heavy price paid for the * tuneral-baked 
meats” of their empoisoned revel ! 


Onlv a few weeks had elapsed since Constantinople had held a 


general holydav ; since her jov had been written m characters of 


tire ; and her tens of thousands had collected together like one vast 


family, to celebrate the same happy event. Who that looked around 


and about him during the marriage festivities of the umperial bride 


of Said Pasha—the young, the fair, the highborn maiden, descended 


from a long line of emperours, * born in the purple,” and on whom 
no sunbeam had been suffered to rest, lest it should mar the bright- 
ness of her beauty Who could bave guessed, amid the flashing 

of jewels, the echo of compliments, and the lavish congratulation 
\| by which he was surrounded, that the idol to whom all this incense 
was offered up was already lving shivered at the fcot of the altar 

on which it had been reared’ ‘That the roses of the bridal wreath 

had fallen leaf by leaf, withered by the burning of the brow they 
;| cinctured ! and that the victim of an empire's holyday was seated 
i} heart-stricken and despairing in her latuced appartment, weeping 
|| hot tears over her compulsatory sacrifice ! 


And yet thus it was: even I myself, when the ramour reached 
' 


|) me, that had the princess been free to choose from among the | 


many who sighed for, without verturing to aspire to her hand, she 
would have made another selection—even I, remembering only that 
she was an Oriental, and forgetting that she was also a woman, 
never doubted for an instant that she would resign herself to her 
fate with true Turkish philosophy, and find consolation for a passing 
disappomtment in the gaud and glitter of her new state. But it was 
not so: the arrow had been driven home, and the wound was mortal ' 

Two long years had elapsed since the sultan had announced to 
her his intention of bestowing her hand on Mustapha Pasha of Adri- 
anople ; and she had received with imdiflerence the intimation of a 
resolve which made the heart of the sultana-mother throb with ma- 
ternal pride. But ere long the fair princess herself learnt to be 
heve that her constellation had been a happy one ; and to listen 
with smiling attention to the flattering accounts which the ladies 
of the imperial harem failed not to pour into her willing ears of the 
The singing- 
women improvised in his honour, with all the gorgeous hyperbole 
of the 
that brought a brighter light to the dark eves of their listener—and 


ultimately the sultan forwarded to his daughter a miniature like 


vasha’s wealth, influence, and great personal beauty 
| 


East—the massaldjhes told tales of his wisdom and valour 


ness of her intended bridegroom 

Phen it was that the princess became convinced that the per 
sonal qualifications of “he pasha had been by no means exaggerated 
even by his most partial chroniclers; and the young beauty sat for 
hours amid her embroidered cushions, silently gazing on the per 
trait which she held m her hand, and marvelling whether she should 
look as fair in the eves of her destined lord as he already seemed 
in herown. She was not long to remam in doubt; for the pasha, 
to whom his good fortune had been communicated by his mpenal 
master, obeved the summons that called him to the capital, and 
forwarded to his high-born mistress his first costly offermg 


The heart of the princess beat high He was in Stamboul ' 
The wife of the meanest camal might look on him as his shadow 
fell upon her im the streets of the city; while she, his affianced 
bride, could only picture him to her fancy by gazing on the cold 
maniunate ivory She turned from the diamonds that her slaves 


had officiously displaved upon the sofa on which she sat; they 
} } 


came from him, tt was true, but thev told no tale of love—they 


were the offering of ceremony—the tribute of the honoured pasha 


to his hono ing bride—they had pe ased her faney, but they had 


not touched her heart 


Night spread her sable robe upon the waters—the channel lay 


hushed, for the soft wind failed to disturb the ripple over which it 


hiohlv skimmed—the sultana-mother and the aftlianced princess were 
} 


dwelling in the gilded salox 


ns of the Asiatic harem—in the fairy 


palace of Begherbey, and the slaves had long been hushed in slee p 


—and it was at this still hour that the dark-eyed daughter of the 


sultan, who had been leaning agaimst the lattices of an open win 


dow, listening to the mghtingales, and we aving swect lances into 


a graceful web of thought, turned trom the casement to seek the 


rest which she had hitherto neglected to secure ; when as she moved 


awav, a sound of distant oars fell on heres 
} 


ing of curiosity s! 


ir, and with a vague feel 


e paused and listened 


A solitary caique neared the palace, and stopped beneath the 


terrace ot the harem there was no moon; the clear stars, which 


were dropped in silver over the purple mantle of the sky, did not 


betray the secret of the bold midnight visiter The princess bent 


her ear eagerly agamst the lattice: her brow flushed, and her breath 


came quick—her heart had not deceived her- 


and soon a soft strain of music swelled upon the air; and 


it was indeed the 
pasha ; 
words of passion blending with the melody, taught her that this was 
his first spirit offering to his bright young leve 


Oh' how, as she stood beside the casement, did she sigh for 


moonlight, when, despite the envious lattices, she might have 
looked upon her princely lover, and written his image on her heart! 
Hut the song ceased, and the carmue slowly dropped down with 


the current, and she scarcely knew, when she at length withdrew 


to the mnermost recesses of her chamber, whether all had not been 


s ! 
aaream 


ni passed on, and the wish of the faur princess was accom 
plushed. She had looked « pon the pasha, as his uilded boat passed 
lingeringly beneath the imperial terrace—she had seen him as his 
proud steed curvetted cgracetully under the palace windows at 
had beheld him by the ht of abrght moon when no eve save bers 
was on him, and his low, sett accents came sweetly to her ear on 
the eve g wind—and she had learnt to love him with all the fer 
vour of a first aflection. Now eod, she valued every gift which 
came to her from him, not because he made the world pay tribute 
to charm her fanev, but because he had approved the offering 
And the pas learned t th ‘ ved—the rose withering in 
the hot sun amid the ittiice-work of the princess's window—the 
long lo« of dark hair waving in the wind beside tt—the litth 
flower which some ox f ito the water beside the caique dur 
s midnight and solitary visit. told him the tale that he most 
wished to hear I seven san that on one occasion he actually 
beheld by acendent the face of his betrothed wife: be this as it may, 
however, it is certa that Mustapha Pasha returned to his pashalik 
at Adrianople with his mind ud th rhts full of the Princess Vy 
hirmah, and with little taste for the delay which was vet to take 
piace ere S marriage 
The departure of the pasha was the siwnal for court intricve and 


t cabal, for the determination of the sultan had spread dismay 
among the most influential of the nobles, who could ill brook the 
prospect of so dangerous a rival near the throne as the powe rtul 
At the head of t} 


ce over the sultan had long been unbound 


and popular Mustapha Pasha s party was the 
seraskier, whose influc 


ed, whose wealth had purchased friends, and whose favour had »- 
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lenced enemies. He it was who first taught the light of imperial fa- 
vour to shine on Halil Pasha, who had originally been a groom in his 
own stables; and who ultimately determined Mahmoud to receive 
his protégé as the husband of his eldest daughter; a subtle stroke 
of policy which secured to him a firm adherent, knit to his cause 
by every bond of self-interest and gratitude; for the husband of the 
Princess Selihé was the adopted son of the seraskier, the object of 
his munificence, and the sharer in his fortunes. 

Thus, in lieu of a rival, whom his connexion with the imperial 
family might have rendered dangerous to the old and wily courtier 
secured a new and influential ally, prompt to adopt his views and 
to further his ambition. The proposed marriage of the younger 
princess involved the same risks, and demanded the same precau- 
tions ; and it was consequently not without emotion that the se- 
raskier learnt from the lips of the sultan that Mustapha Pasha was 
to be the new bridegroom 

He smiled as he heard it, and uttered the usual empty and mean- 
ingless compliment of congratulation; but his heart obeyed not the 
prompting of his words ; and, as he left the presence, he vowed a voice- 
less vow, that with the help of Allah, the governour of Adrianople 
should never be the husband of the Princess Mihirmah 

Young and handsome, he would be all powerful with his impe- 
Wealthy and high-spirited, he would neither from ne- 
Prover- 


rial bride 
cessity nor inclination be amenable to his own dictation. 
bially amiable, and chivalrously generous, he was already the idol 
of his province, and would soon become that of the capital ; while 
his grasp of intellect and soundness of judgment, would render it 
equally impossible to de rrade him intoa dupe, or to use him as a tool 

Thus, then, the experienced courtier, whose career has been per- 
haps without a parallel in Turkish history— whose beard has grown 
gray under the shadow of the imperial throne—who has seen a hun- 
dred favourites rise into greatness, flourish for a brief season, and 
finally leave their dishonoured heads to bleach beneath a tierce sun, 
impaled above the fatal Orta Kapoussi, or Middle Gate of the Se- 
raglio, or niched in gory grandeur beside the gilded entrance of the 
Sublime Porte; who throughout his long career has never failed in 
any important undertaking —the experienced courtier at once de 
cided that Mustapha Pasha must not be 
which would invest him with the privilege of thwarting his own 


vermitted to fill a station, 


plans, or of opposing his own party 

Every bey of the imperial household was in the interest of the 
seraskier. It could not well be otherwise ; for, during the long 
years of unchecked prosperity and unfailing favour which I have 
described, it will be readily conceived that there was not an indi 
vidual among them who was not indebted to hun for some benefit, 


which could be repaid only by devotion to his wishes 





Nor were there wanting many among the pashas themselves who 
were easily taught to look with distrust and suspicion on the threat- 
ened rivalry of the young and high-spirited Mustapha; and who 
readily enlisted in the adverse party. Suffice it that the intrigue 
prospered . the sultan first insisted—then wavered—and finally, 
driven, in despite himself, to a compromise with the nobles in im- 
mediate contact with his person, ultimately proposed the extra- 
ordinary expedient to which | have already alluded ; and with a 
weakness of purpose for whieh it were difficult to account in a des- 
potic monarch, determined to cast the obloquy of irresolution from 
his own shoulders by leaving the fortenes of his daughter in the 
hands of Fate—that blind divinity in whom the Turks put such im- 
phieit trust 

One stipulation he, however, made ; 


Pasha should be among, the seven chosen ones from whom the felech 


that the name of Mustapha 


of the princess was to select her a husband ; and, having thus qui- 
eted his imperial conscience, he made his nmamaz with all proper 
solemnity, ere he calmly drew trom beneath his prayer-carpet the 
name of Mohammed Said Pasha! 

But the affections cannot change so lightly as the will; and 
when it was announced to the young princess that she was to re 
ceive a new suitor, and to banish all memory of him whom she had 
so long learned to love, she sank beneath the tidings; and rejected 
the consolations which were officiously poured forth by her attend- 
ants. ‘The suitana-mother we pe and entreated ; but for the first 
time her tears and her entreaties were alike vain; the princess only 
turned aside in despairing silence, or bade them to leave her todie 
alone, since death was all that | 


her. Hours passed 
1, aching anguish that wrung and withered her 


remained to 





away; hours of du 
young heart ; and they brought her food, but she put it aside with 
loathing-—and darkness came; but it yielded no rest to her; and 
on the morrow her dim eyes and haggard cheek so terniied the 
sultana that she at once decided on commumeating to her imperial 
partner the effect of his decision 

The sultan came, and used every blandishment that could win, 


failed to wrench th 


and every threat that could terrify; but le 
young fond heart from its allegiance 


places which rise instinctively to the lips of all domestic despots, 


Che same trite common- 


be they Christians or Islamites, were duly set forth ; but love spurns 
at argument; and the princess only replied by falling senseless into 
Davs of sutlering followed, during which 


nopine one mo 


the arms of her slaves 
she lay like a blighted flower upon her cushions ; 
ment against reason; and the next resigning herself without a 
struggle to the deepest anguish of despair 

Time wore on, and at length she learnt that her destined hus 
band had arrived in the capital! Then came the gifts of the new 
suitor, and the ceremonies of the betrothal; and she knew and felt 
that there was indeed no longer any hope. ‘The conviction was too 


much for her young strength; and the courtiers were pouring forth | 


their offerings, and the pashas of the provinces were pressing for- 
ward with their congratulations, while the victim of state policy , 


|| was lying on a sick bed, surrounded by tears and lamentations. 


| And thus they decked her for the bridal, and carried her forth in 
| her gilded carriage to her new home ; and she submitted passively, 


' 
| for she knew that it was in vain to oppose her destiny. But when 


'| the proud and happy Said Pasha had borne her in his arms to the 


state saloon of the harem, preceded by dancing-girls, and fair slaves 
| glittering with jewels, and swinging censcrs of costly incense upon 
her path, and had seated her on the brocaded divan only to throw 
himself at her feet, and to vow himself to an existenee of fond and 


grateful obedience to her every wish ; then did the woman-heart of 


the princess flash forth as she sternly commanded him to leave her 
The pasha obeyed not; he believed this coldness to be only a ca- 
price of his imperial bride, and he lost himself in all the lever-like 
hyperbole which he doubted not would be expected from him. 
| But the young bridegroom was not long suffered to be deluded 
by so flattering a deceit, for the reply of the princess to his protes- 
tations was too direct and convincing, to admit of his indulging the 
faintest doubt of his misfortune. Around her neck she wore a 
slight chain, wrought in dark silk, similar to those to which the 
| Turkish ladies commonly attach an amulet; and for all answer she 
' withdrew this chain, and revealed to the heart-stricken pasha the 
portrait of her first suitor 
“Tt was the sultan’s gift,”’ she said firmly ; ** I was told that he 
was to be my husband, and they taught me to love him—I loved 
him ere I knew that such a being as Said Pasha lived—lI shall love 
him so long as this heart has power to beat against his likeness. I 
will not deceive you ; I can look on you only with loathing: my 
fate is sealed ; I shall soon lie in the tomb of my fathers. Inshal- 
lah—I trust in God—life is not eternal, and the broken heart ceases 
at last to suffer.’’ 
Said Pasha had triumphed : he had won an imperial bride; but 
he was a blighted man 
marriage train which did honour to his own nuptials; but a few 


He had seen Mustapha Pasha ride in the 


hours only had elapsed ere he envied his discomfited rival the com- 
parative happiness of fre edom 

That rival was, however, far from being reconciled to his fate, 
irrevocable as it was. He forgot that he had lost a proud bride in 
the memory of her youth, her beauty, and her affection. He linger- 
ed near her regal dwelling at midnight to catch the reflection of a 
taper through the lattices of one of tts many windows, trusting thay 


His 


marriage gift was the most costly of all that glittered in her ¢trous- 


he might chance to look upon the light which beamed on her. 


seau—and he saw the different pashas who had been called tocourt 
to swell the pageant, depart to their provinces, without possessing 
the courage to follow their example 

Manv wondered why Mustapha Pasha, who was supreme at 
Adrianople, remained in comparative subserviency at Stamboul ; 
and all whispered mysteriously of the change which had come over 
his nature. He was still urbane and courteous, with a gracious 
word and a ready smile for all ; but the words came less freely, and 
the smiles were famter, and even wore at times a tinge of bitterness 

It was about three weeks subsequent to the imperial marriage 
that an Armenian jeweller completed one of the most costly, bril- 
lant ornaments which had ever been seen, even in the Bezenstein 
of Constantinople. A mass of immense diamonds were clustered 
together in its centre in the form of a taper, at whose extremity a 
flame was burning brightly ; and this device was surrounded by a 
wreath of ivy leaves, amid which a moth was nestled, mounted upon 
an elastic spring, that at the slightest motion threw th. insect upon 
the flame 

‘This noble jewel was, immediately on its completion, carried to 
the palace of Mustapha Pasha, whence it was transported to the 
harem of the princess by a trusty messenger. No written word 
accompanied the gift—it told its own tale—and four-and-twenty 
hours had not elapse 1 from the time in which the ** mourning bride” 
clasped it in her turban, ere it was intimated to Mustapha Pasha 
that he had the permission of his sublime highness to return to his 
pashalik with all convenient speed, 
On the morrow he requested his pariing audience of the sultan, 
looked upon the noble- 


had been compe lled to do 


when Mahmoud, probably regretung, as he 


minded Mustapha, the wrong which he 
him, prevented him as he was in the act of kissing his foot, and, 
extending towards him his imperial hand, said blandly :—* Forget 
the past—it was not the will of Allah that my intention in your fa- 
vour should be fulfilled ; but bear with vou my assurance that the 
ave long felt for vou is undiminished 


esteem which I] Your pre 





sence is required at Adrianople—I am perfectly content with your 


government and two years hence I shall recall vou to Stamb ul, 


to bestow on you the hand of mv voungest daughter.’ 


The pasha relinquished his hold of the imperial fingers e blood 


mounted to his brow, and settled there, and the tone was proud, 
even to haughtiness, with which he answered :—" I obey the orders 


of vour highness : by to-morrow’s dawn I shall be on my way to my 


alik ; while I have life I will do my duty to my sultan and to my 





provinee ; but I shall never again aspire to make the happiness of 
worthy than I am, 
May the 


and may 


in imperial princess—were I ten times more 


still should IT be no meet husband fora sultan’s daughter 





blessing of Allah rest ont representative of the prophe t; 


the hour not be far distant when Musta g Pasha mav lav down in 





the service of his sovereign a hfe which has now become valueless! 

The high-hearted noble departed from the court, bearing with 
him the memory of his passion and of his wrong. The seraskier 
sought to console the disappointed bridegroom by heaping upon him 
the most munificent gifts ; and the princess, in the solitude of her 
harem, yet wastes her hours in tears, gazing upon the portrait of 
her lost lover, and imploring of the prophet an early deliverance 
from the anguish of a breaking heart 


LITERARY ODDS AND ENDS. 


Rocer Minot Suerman.—A correspondent has sent us the fol- 
lowing anecdote : 

Many years ago, while the legal reputation of Roger Minct Sher 
man was yet in its infancy, and he himself a young man of twenty. 


three, he was a resident of Norwalk, Connecticut. He had be: na 
member of the State Senate, and was very highly respected: by: 
the party adverse to him in politics, suddenly gained the ascend 


idan- 


cy, and determined to bring him down a peg or two 





A “town meeting” was to be held, and town officers to be a, 








pointed ; ameng whose number, in old Connecticut, 


IS an official 
personage designated a ‘‘ Hog-hayward.” The duties of this dic 
tary are not exactly synonymous with those of the “ High-ag ve 

of the sister state of New Jersey, (whose business it is to take the 
curls out of pigs’ tails ;) but are much more responsible, though per. 


haps hardly as laborious. The hog-hayward's duties are to “ caps). 





vate” all stray pigs, put rings in their noses, and imprison the in - 
“the village pound.” To this high office, his enemies resolved to 
elevate Mr The 


its other business, and came to the election of petty officers, at thy 


Sherman town-meeting convened, despatche: 


tail of which list, stands the officer we speak of 


‘*Gentlemen,” said the moderator, ** please to nominate for hog 


hayward.’ 
‘Roger Minot Sherman! 


exclaimed half-a-dozen voices. Thy 
moderator, being a worthy man, was somewhat amazed ; but coy 


do no less than put it to vote, by requesting ** those in favour of th: 


nomination to hold up their right h = 


ands 


The majority of elevated hands was overwhelming ; but the m 
derator felt inclined to give the matter the go-by, and said it was 
‘*not a vote.” 


The voters immediately clamoured for a division of the hous: 
Mr. Sherman, who had remained quietly seated in a corner, now 
—‘* Mr. Moderator, this seems 


vote ; but, 


rose, and with great frankness said 


to me most decidedly to be a nevertheless, | wo 


the house to dirtde, in order to show me hinge 


thank you to allow 

many hogs I shall have to take charge of!” 

NEW-YEAR’S DAY IN PARIS.—New-year's day is the day of days 

In the 
Every one 


in Paris morning every one rises an hour or two earher 


han usual has so much to do—for every one must 





visit every body If you wish to continue an acquaintance, vou 


leave a card at the house: would you decline it, leave no card 


New-vear's day, and the hint will be taken: would you make 





acquaintance, leave your card, and thus you intin 


If you have many friends, /e jour de lan’ will cost you something, for 


all your female acquaintances expect some present. A lady who 
has a large circle of acquaintance may receive a hundred gifts or 


this day Some of them may be costly—aill will be selected wit 


taste of that be sure And oh, what crowds of well-dressed neo- 


ple in the streets! Paris is awake and out—every one has visits 








to pay A bachelor who knows many females :aay be hali 
to-day, for there is great emulation as to the extent and value 
the gifts he makes. The shop of M. Giroux, in the Rue de ¢ 
St. Honoré, is the store-house whence half the presents come 
Three or four days before the year closes, these rooms are a fas 
able promenade. Giroux has been nearly twenty-five years in bus 
ness, and has gone on improving his premises and his stock 4 
things are at his shop—trom a penny pin-case to a marble t 
Paimtings, glass, china, curiosities, tovs, lamps, bronze, ea gs 
jewellery, gildings, crystals, vases, gold f automata aré 
tered about in fusion. This year Giroux ts cut a dash 
his moving models for railroads, theatres with ombre chinoises 
tovs for legerdemain He has also got the finest collection ofr 
armour ever offered for sale Che hundreth part of the 


laid out in presents this day, wo ild make me rich for life' 


SALE OF VALUABLES \ few days ago, there was a sale of | 


fects of a gentleman of wealth and fashion, in the Chausée d’ Antw 














I'he gentleman had been a distingu 1 collector of paintings 
statuary, and other works of art. At the hour of sale, there w 
a dozen of tilburys beto the door, and twice as many « s 
blood horses The room was crowded with all the y Y 
fashion in Paris. ‘The sale commenced with the furniture and t 
none of the dandies touk any notice of it. The auctioneer, s 
posing they were waiting to bid on the works of art, | 
e pict res, statues, S« Vres proce iin, etc., but the centl er 
the field to Jews and brokers After the sale had been g¢ 4 
co of hours, the knight of the hammer called out, * Lot N 
—, one box suy rH a cigars !"’ at that sound, the 
ference ol the ge 1 they crowded round the 
table Phe dec sioner in the weed, 
had a ola site « ars. It was these 
and not the pictures, which had ght together such a tas 
e atte ce The fifty thousand cigars brought twenty-hve 
francs—ten cents apiece ! 





Frencn acapemy.—There has been a warm contest in the 


Aca 
demy to fill the chair vacated by the death of the P 
Messrs. Berrver and Victor Hugo were the two prominent 


iled, and 


Paris 
he choice teu 





candidates, and, as often happens, both fa 
Foulcher, a paysician, whose only pre ten- 
Du] in, 
it is said, observed, ** 1 gave him my vote to settle the question J 
] was 


on a third person, M 
sions to literature are a treatise on intermitting fevers M 


} , 
know it was wrong, but what would vou have me do 
” 


a hurry to go to the Chamber of Deputies. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Leaves from Loaferism—a new work about to be published. 





Tue author of the work from which we are permitted to take the 





sh Ul 


quences likely to ensue from too sudden a burst upon the ** reading 


sblic.” he has determined on the homepathean plan of operations 


He intends to administer in small doses 


mig 


therefore, to be a little cautious in the premises 


gunner, and little known “in this community,” he might possibly 


vet indicted in the court of sessions, if he were to kill off some fifty 


r an hundred thousand citizen 


- 


his entire avalanche of ** wit, se 


ch his immense brain and vast 





» universe withal 
' 


rares best, too, 


with o 
softly in this matter, for, to speak t 
f Th re 


ythe eniire work 





may 


must be, for the following, which he tells u 


dom, is certainly very fair, or, as the de 
it, “from fair to middling.” 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PREFACE 


We 


f the word which gives the title 


have no 


to this work. It is not without 


its etymological embarrassments, and though we have an opinion 


our own on the subject, and one that fire wouldn't burn out of 


us, it does not suit our purpose to get into hot water on the very 


reshold of a work like this. It is enou 


is we verily believe, 


city that invented 


The 


‘cookies’ and originated ‘musses‘’—a city that has been potent 


authority first ‘stoops’ and 


supreme 
igh in her philological might to legitimatize the participk 
* as a christian substitute for saw, and made even 





a reguiar active verb, may do almost anythi Heaven knows 
she has very good right to make a loafer! _-e ¢ 


*Whet 


which we very 


the word comes from low fellow—a supposition to 


much incline—or whether it is derived from “loaf,” 


ucus a non lu do, because your genuine loafer never knows the 


wurv of such ownership, is a matter not to be mooted without 


re lights than we have been able to obtain unless at too much 


not to be thought of by your great writers 
We hope we 
‘small potatoes’ 


will be with the craft, not with the deri 


and trouble ts 


trouble, 
and ‘men of imagination’ like ourselves need not 


say again to the reader that we are above such 


Our b 


isiness 


Phe 


as these 


tod 





concrete is what we have » withal 


vation of its title 








Che abstract may » to pot, or to Texas. or Spuyte n-Devil Creek, 
r aught we re So we succeed in portraying loaferism as it 
s, it Is of very little cons quence either to us or to the publie, 
what was the origin of its name or its nature Its substantial at- 
tributes are of more moment, and they constitute the main object 
fthe nine volumes octavo, which we propose to publish—that ts, 


material 


we can possibly compress our nio so circumscr 


compass. Our fear ts, that it will be out of oi 


r power to get along 


with less than clever . ’ . > © ” 


vc such a history, our brother authors will of course 











the tter impossifilitv of domg exact justice 
’ i T s coming! v tice and 1! 
anv of our sul sfind their merits sca i , they must 
wait patiently for a ‘second edition.” If there are any short com- 
ngs on our part, or the slightest complaint made by an individual 
afer, he may depend on ig it made t the next time we 
maim” *§ © €- ese FS 
Thus much for the design of the 7 cation which it is our mm 
tention to anticipate in the Mirror. The picture-gallery of portraits 
will be exhibited hereafter, and if we do not overrate our author, 
there will be an nmmense interest for our weekly extracts There 
cannot be the slightest doubt about it, for that matter, and we take 
it that nobody acquainted with our own nous will hesitate, when 
we tell our readers that we are so sanguine of making a fortunt 
out of the privilege of p shing excerpta in advance, that we have 
actually given the Messieurs Harpers (we dare not say how large a 
sum) not to stereotype the work lor two or three months, or what 


may possibly extend to a still longer period- unt those sagacious 


gentlemen think it worth publishing ! 


By John Brown 


in London. 


vor of * Roadside Sketches,” “* The Head 


Quarters of Literature nda host of volumesofthe same stamp. Mr 
Brown has gone on degenerating re larly ever since he came before 
the public as an author. This last book is pre-eminently dull and 
tiresome. It is a collection of old jokes and feeble origmal attempts 


to be 





witty No books are so ponderously heavy as these thread- 
bare, tame, vapid compilations, so unfortunately called “light read- 
ing." The subjects treated of in this book are beggars, prisons, 
theatres, police-officers, etc., matters about which a great many 
good stories might be told, and have been told, but not by Mr 
Brown. For instance, there are more good things about street beg- 


mn Mendi 


gars in the last Re port of the Lond Society, than in 


all . , 
all Mr. Brown's long chapter, and we wonder while he was using 





the seissors, he did not h himself to seme of 





them ; but we sup- 
pose a natural instinct leads him to choose only what is common- 
place and feeble 
enough to buy this book ; we are sure there are few whe will ever 
read it. 


Ve sincerely hope few people will be silly 


lowing detached beauties, informs us that it will probably asto- 


the world when it is finished, and that fearing the conse- 


The mental stomach 
ight not stand a whole pill-box of risibility, and he thinks it safest, 
Being a new be- 


s by coming down upon them with 
ntiment, philosophy, and religion,” 
intellectuality have prepared to 
We think the author very considerate, 
r own ideas of discretion, to tread 
ly, we have some misgivings as 
ood things in it—indeed there 
s is selected at ran- 


alers in short staple have 


notion of delving very deeply into the derivation , 


of New-York origin, and consequently of |/ 


or) dump” | 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
Betty Spy is really amusing at the expense of her aunt, Mrs 
Firkins, at furniture sales. That a lady of family in want of 
articles for housekeeping should attend furmture sales 1s well 
enough, but to see young ladies tn crowds attending such sales— 


ter 


mingling, as they must, with a/l classes and characters—elbowed 
between a gambler and a lady of unenviable reputation—squeezed 
in crowds, merely to gratify a curiosity by no means laudable, is 
everyway objectionable and improper. Such places are not fit re- 
sorts for young ladies of delreac y—they do not want to purchase, 
and if they did, better commisston a friend to make the purchasé 
than go mm person, to be run upon by stool-pigeons, excited by 
rivalry, and finally purchase the article at dou ble its relue 

the 


sun 


Matilda should advertise for lodgings on a farm during 


mer months, alirays prefe rring a farm where pres ar d poultry, 





fresh eggs, and butter and cream are in abundance ; where the pure 


lets, and she can walk the fields and 


To be in the 


air can play through her ring 


pluc k fruit in a mob-c ap and apron country dur ng 


the summer, one must escher stiffness, constant dressing, and the 


formality of fashionable water places 
o i 
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th for us that the word 1s, | 


'! In hoc stgno.—We do not add the rinces, because we would say 
nothing that would even seem to savour of trifling with serious sub 
The first words of the motto inscribed on Constantine's mi- 


raculous revelation are enough for our purpose, 


jects 


1 and them we have 


the right to use, according to the “ revised statutes.” ** In this sign” 
citv of New-Y« 
d to 


In our on 


dwells a deal of mercantile mystery in this great 


If we mistake not, the “‘ signs of the times” are better attend 


by the shopkeepers than by the pol ticians. There is, 


- " “ { 
nion, more significancy in the label ed res de nees of our men of 


business,” than there ts in all the official acts of the government, 


state or national Let anv man stroll through our streets as Ww 


have lately ; lock at the “ signs,” as it pleased our curiosity to do 
and the question ts settled! Fun never found more * funded ca 


tal” than such a stroll has accumulated even in a comparatively 
short walk 


We 


We may sometime impart a portion of it to the reader 


must take our own time for it, however. We must not be 





pushed It is out of the question to think of | ng us We will 
not even hint at the material which we have on hand. What do 
we care about the impatience of the public!’ Let the pub take 


care of itself till we get time to superintend ats concerns. ‘This 


. } } 
business of sign painting at d sign designing 1s too rch and too mul 


tifarious to be brought out suddenly ; and we have no idea of suc 

a thing There are signs In several of our streets that deserve ar 
entire treatise on their philosophy. Why should we dispatch them 
on the road to immortality ’ short notice’ There ts, 











stance, a gentle an in Gre ‘ h-street who ft rs out “1 P 
Warp” over his door. Should we say by a dash of the pen that 
his business is wrerard; and that, contrary to that of a contem 
raries, wi we are sorry to say, Is at present rather lo rdowr 
he rsclim} nto his ow! et’? Farbertf " SAV 
he is a prosperous citizen, for his premis ' ite as mt but 
he would not thank us for insinuating a pun upon his name and 
holding out the idea to his me vurs that! vard r s 
reas } bly ra ! It Is not proba le that he h J i ‘ necessity tor 
kiting Several rentlemen label their places of | sinese very « 
\ iv One man savs over sd “A I, "and another 
ha sout “A Lyo a thord avs, “* A Partrid and there are 
some ten or a dozen w say indiv ally t thev are “*A Smith.’ 
With the utmost respect for them all, we believe they are all tibbers 
Chey are not what thev “ crack themselves up to be Mr. Lan 
is probably with verv little mutton m his temperament—one wl 
1 show more wolf than sheep with the first varlet who meddled 
mischrevously wit inv portion ef his concerns Of course, we 


know nothing about him, but “that 's our opimon “A Lyon 





may, for aught we know, (for we know nothing about him,) be a 
very meek and considerate gentleman, who would neither bite Van 
Amburgh nor patronize a jackal. We venture tosay, that no money 
‘ ld hire him to exhibit himself in a menagerie As to the family 
f the ** Smiths,” they are more likely to be mercers, grocers, or 

vers, than welders of hot tron We don't believe there is any 
smithship about them: some of them, we k , are collegiate pro 
fessors ; and others are, to our certain knowledge, very good den 


tists One “A Black” is, as we appen to know, one of the 


and 


“ 
is ol the very compiexion in whic 


whitest men in the city inother, who ltbels himself into 


“A White,” 


vy the Anglo-Saxons 


h the devil 1s painted 


no means signi 


Signs, therefore, are by 


cant, after all ; notwithstanding what we have just said. They are 


*“ deceitful and desperately wicked.”’ It were almost as safe to rely 
upon the advertisement of a quack me dicine, as to place depen- 


4 


dence on a sign-board. The one misguides you mentally, and the 





** bodily astray ;’ 1d, on the whole, it were as well, 


verhaps, to let them both alone 
I [ 





other leads you 





Sure we are as to the quacks : 


“ 


sign,” we have lntle 


and as to the stationary advertisement of the 
more to say than that our opinion can be gathered from what wi 
have already written. ‘There ts a great deal more to be said onthe 
subject, but it is net so entirely convenient as it may be hereafter 


_ to say it. 


Street opera.—How it has happened that our city has failed 
in giving merited s pport to song, is matter of mystery with us 
The legitimate opera has certainly languished as often as it has 


that Itahamsm has 


Pedrotti and the Fant 


been attempted, and it has been all in vain 


lavished its attractions upon us. Malibran, 








have warbled worthiessly upon our ears; and nought, save the im 
mortal Jim Crow hims« is ever rr ed anvthing hke remune 
ration for his vocal capa s d even he carved more by his 
heels and his parti-patched es us no-topped hat and his 
undarned hosiery and lack of t's leather in his nether accom 
modations, than by any very e qualities of his own voice 
His zenith and his nadir ) familar parlance, his topless hat and 
his tomless boots ave done mux nore for n than all the 
negro melody with which he | t l the | ‘ It is true 
that he depended not sol His melodies were all 
married to “crook-shank and ¢ é Me." Mus * heavenly 
man” as she is, agreed 1 scase to plav second fiddle She con 
sented to appear as a simple stuck a ss, W the ir attractions 
of Mr. James Crow's two feet—each of them « ed to fearful 
extent bevond the spot where a white 1 . s are placed 
rhese remarks are made im all good fee! not vy to the sei 
entitic, but the buffo s« {f sweet sounds, and only in utter 


on that we make the music, as 


we like l that we can neither feel 





everything else hor derstand 
because it brings with it t ‘ sciousness t t we are pon a par 
with our countryie t sa ed arte nevertheless 
that it cannot flourish bett the land of freed where every 
one has legal ¢ const nal right to hke or dishke—relish or 
disrelish everythu 1c chooses. There however, a musre whicl 
is growing into greal popularity, and seems destined to redccem us 
from ali suspicion o in USK people (h street 
opera ts becom exce Lo say not of the resterers of 
dilapidated window-panes, who make music eno of 





the week to set every citize s tecth on edge, the 
talions of ragamuftins, w ‘ erat ’ the st 
e newspaper literature of t { i | ol owing 
tast tor ec fine ar I t ec my is? f people 
there t erw one it \ t er people 
save ourselves made 1 sic BO « t t! tt had at ail 
surs oft day, trom I ! ,tonw > i t Have 
it, too toniv w vut ! | ’ ‘ t solcita 
tK but absolutely \ l ee \ ‘ were 
‘ t v teer m 1 et ‘ ‘ ‘ 
entire melody att s i ‘ t 1 ! 
boys ve entirely s rece ‘ Lhe ‘ by-ways 
tt lark ey at i ‘ [ faehior 
i ! e, have bee ! wl very « i ety 
t ve aN stones 1 \ ! u s 
il i to vou \ ‘ ‘ ‘ ores Wilhout 
insic, or dodge thr a det ot empty bramdy-casks without 
ence ‘ rac *Ere’s the He d, the New Ery and 
the Evenin Sign ere t ‘By al er, § * Want 
a hextrvy Sun, got full ac nt of the Brit Que * Sun, Te 
rild, Chronicle, Dispa Iive Lexpre t cont (it i 
growing a little out of time, here they is" I are all the 
changes rung in your ear trom mor t with the most ex 
cruciating monotony of recitative, but th every cde le variety of 
vocal power when sect mus is case W ever prose be 
comes dull of sale, and a Int ’ new iry t | h off the 
wares These bovs are ?t every I ble vanety of lunes, and 
every conceivable co \ < \ | ‘ os a ral 
se iwho acts ? a ‘ i } ol runt tha 
would do credit to S r he hat ye v-flaced 
rascal with the candlew a very i lenore 
and has the American ‘ ‘ the « ‘ e by side is 
singing off his Stars, | a mi 4 This is 
the evervday opera the r tre yott eity but, let it not 
be supposed for amome t t " t py priate 
mus We have ps f@ Sunday d t juantitee 
t sometimes not « v « wne the dev ' ‘ h. but 
upsets @ll pre irat 5 the eT cs of © 8 < irv while of 
the way er! N ‘ r r woman ¢ ly pe to 
reach the portals of S I’ 4 ut t« cad, ere coming 
“ the s ! of its or “A ‘ t ‘ ched tre ‘ 
f ¢ young wretch, ye tthe t } v ll—e- 1 
< s the Pollyant The facts being true we beueve 
they w be acknowledaed to be, we « d hke to know how it 
can be said that New-York cannot sustan opera 
“ The loves of the s 8 Ss oly m | d hasa 
pet ster which he treat 1 vorv ext ! ry aflection and 
fan rity and we do not see any reas for ch marvel on 
the occas as seems to be + fested in the Ey i newspaper 
n which we find the feats of t biv and the etill 
© miter w hun V f : d and compa We 
have rselves sever s of * t ovsters.”’ Indeed we never 
vet saw a blue pointer that we didn’t vearn to und have rarely 
me across a denize of “ Prince's Bav, hat we were not in love 
with at first sight Nay, vour M Ponders have « irms rarely to 
be resisted by aman of ordinary s ptibrlities We can only cor 
fees fur the weakness of our own “ human nature to be sure: but it 
is < btful whether anvbody ever looked upon a deep water oyster 
while there was “an r im the month,” without ex ming, as Mre 
Moloney did to her minister, “1 love you well enough toe tyouup.* 
cabs.—They are doing an excellent business. There are 





twenty-five now on the stand, and more are ordered They are the 


most convenient things unaginable 
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FADED FLOWERS. 
POETRY BY ISAAC H. MACMICHAEL, ESQ.—MUSIC BY GEO. H. THOMSON —-WRITTEN AND COMPOSED EXPRESSLY FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
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Her mir-ror re - flect - sweet six teen, A sim - less cheek where the 
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bright rose flou-rish’d ’Neath ring-lets of gold,Whilst her blue eye's sheen Seem’d rays of a soul pu-ri - ty nou-rish’d: *Twas her youthful 
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prime, Ere au-tumn’s de-cline Had wi-ther’d a leaf 
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SECOND VERSE.—How merrily sped those halcyon days, | THIRD VERSE.—The lily’s perfume—the dahlia’s rich dye, 

When beauty and love in her mirror shone ; | To the early blight yield their fragrance and leaves ; 
Fond vows he breath’d—and her lover plays And the faded cheek—the lustreless eye, 

With her golden curls,—as she plights her own. Are types of the heart false love deceives— 
But the storm-cloud low’rs o’er sunniest hours, In her youthful prime, ere autumn’s decline, 
And hopes are wither'd like spring-time flowers. The leaf was wither’d, and blighted the vine. 

| , y 
SCRAPS FROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN PAUL. | Memory —Memory is nothing better than a herbarium, inwhich | Orprra.—Madame Eugenie Garcia bids fair to continue the glorv 


Translated for the New-York Mirror we lay aside our adventures and feelings. Their form remains, || of her name. The singing in Era, a new two-act opera, was mo-! 
: but their beauty and fragrance are gone, and the fairest flowers are || voluptuously applauded. The piece in itself is but commonplace: 
Lirr.—We get satiated of life, because it never can satiate 8 5 } PI I : nonpla 


Man has been compared to an ephemera, but wrongly, for the little | : 7 : t : 
: | PROGRESS OF IMPROVEMENT.—Nations begin now to throw off || dame Garcia has no pretensions to beauty, not even as much os 


drv, brown and dusty. but her superioar performance ensured its complete success. Ma 


creature of a day emerges from sloth and darkness to a brilliant ex- 
istence, while we flutter round for a while like winged flies, and 
then grow dull and heavy, and turn to grubs. 

Anorurr.—We try to deceive ourselves as to the shortness of 


their thick coverings of ignorance and prejudice. The fruit strives | Mademoiselle Pauline Garcia, but her voice is extraordinarily ri 
to burst its shell as it ripens jand powerful, and her singing most brilliant. Her voice partakes 
Time.—The godlike is immovable, while man is endless change, | of the contralto and mezzo soprano, and when she has learned 1 


and the stream of the present moves on in little ripples between || adapt it to a theatre, will be admirable. 
time, and so we divide and measure it in large portions, years and 


centuries. The succession of minutes seems like the swift follow- | 
ing of waves in a brook, and a year or an age is like a vast sea, 


the rocky walls of the past and the future 
NATIONAL CHARACTER.—National character reminds one of the |! opponents, says—‘ Reader, did you ever look at the bow! of a 


CHANGE OF CouNTENANCE.—Prentice, speaking of his politica! 


ale . > ic » , - » ; . - = . a — ce ! 
the motion of which escapes our notice. In large citics, we tend | kaleidoscope, which gives you continually beautiful or striking | spoon, held horizontally, and see your face in it as round and jolly 


to forget the shortness of life in its multiplicity, for every man | 
seems to protect his neighbour, just as in an army, we think only | 
of those who survive, not of those who have fallen 


figures, but in which the same one is never repeated |as that of a fat friar, and then, suddenly turning the bow! into a 
Pross.—Cnitics say there is little good prose in German litera- || perpendicular position, beheld the same face looking as long and 

j 
ture—did they never read our poets. doleful as that of the knight of the rueful countenance Well, jvst 


Nieut.—The ancients made night the mother of gods, and she is | such a change has the phiz of my opponents undergone within the 
Puysictans.—It is pleasing to see the rude customs of our an- | e 5 * phiz y Opponents undergone within ¢ 


. yet the parent of godlike thoughts | last three months.” 
cestors adapted to our modern civilization. Our German fore-||~ |, am : . 7 : 
Revotvution.—To excite a revolution m order to effect an im- Witpows.—No city in the world contains so many widows 2s 


fathers believed that he who died a natural death must pass a long | 

time in suspense before entering into the enjoyment of Walhalla, | 

and therefore always called in some one to put an end to their life, MISCELLANY. 

when there was any danger of its ending in a natural way. We} aie 

have preserved this custom, and the result is—doctors | Tre sreeviator —His wealth is imaginarv, and no-where. He 
Variety ov Lire.—Not so—there is no such thing as that dull |, contracts debts, and calculates on miracles to pay them. He trusts 

everybody, and everybody trusts him, while the ball can be kept 


provement, is like setting the church bells a ringing by anearthquake. | Paris. There are fifty-three thousand six hundred and twenty-five 1 
|| the erty, and sixty-four thousand and eighty-two in the department 
! ProGRess OF THE DRAMA.—An amateur theatre has been got ur 
by the French residents in Pera, and French vaudevilles are now 

| played in Asia Minor 
Fetr.—A splendid fete has been given by that lump of bullion, M 


uniformity you complain of. Go to yonder light-house, and visit ' 
yy P ‘ | Rothschild. All the bankers and financiers of Europe were ther 


| 
the keeper, who sees the face of man only once a month, and he I up; and when it falls to the ground, they all roll away and perish 
will overwhelm you with a history of all the manifold winds, clouds, || together. The idea of owing more than he can ever reasonably 
waves, stars, birds, storms, and distant vessels, which have pred expect to pay, does not rob him of a wink of sleep, or disturb his 
interest and variety to his solitary existence. repose fora moment. ‘* Eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow 
Tue way ro rist.—A straightforward course leads only to me- || we die,’’ is his maxim ; he lives as if the world were at his com- 
diocrity ; a man who wants to rise must know how to turn and \ mand ; he despises the sordid maxim of cutting his coat according 
twist, as we see that a road which is perfectly straight on a plain, | to his cloth, for the cloth belongs to others ; he goes the way of 
begins to wind and run crooked as soon as it finds a height to over- | all flesh, and when his books are examined by the assignees, !t is | 2 
come. Who ever heard of a man’s planting a ladder straight when || found that, though he has lived like a prince, and spent his hun- || ano 0 ttle hake, co high, end t grew the rect : 
I ed to go up it ; and every ambitious man does the same. || dreds of thousands, he never was worth a farthing, when his debts | Lerres teovsyss.—Imaginary ills are harder to cure than rea! 
ne want go up ; | g, } : ‘ ‘ > 4 
aa . } ones; the latter are worn away by time, the former only increas ¢ 
Deata.—The prospect of death, if we will only look on it stead- |; were paid. pe Raentinarrd ‘i ’ 
fastly, is not unpleasing: the shadow it casts only softens the sharp | A peravuter.—M. Laporté de Champlatreux, son-in-law of || °° Cevetoped bY - 
outlines of our life. The glow of joy and the frosts of sorrow are || Count Molé, has /eranted, leaving debts to the amount of one mil- | 
both subdued when the tomb casts its influence over them, as a |} lion eight hundred thousand francs. Among other necessary ex- 
lofty mountain makes both summer and winter milder. " penses, he owes thirty thousand francs for canes. 


|} you stumbled against a millionaire at every step, and the talk wos 
jj all of millions. Heive, the German author, said, “It was a br 


liant entertainment ; everyone was at their ease, and even I, poor 


jas I am, sat famillionarily alongside of Rothschild.” 

Not a Fasite.—The New-York Observer says :-—** A boy in this 
city, three years of age, was asked who made him* With his 
| tle hand and foot upon the floor, he artlessly replied —* God mac: 
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